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Yes, 


It Is 


By William Marion Reedy 


wine many years ago a party of good 

fellows was discussing literature and 
came finally to the question of Shakespeare 
vs. Bacon, as was inevitable. The late Elbert 
Hubbard was of the group but said nothing, 
his specialty being himself. Some one said: 
“Now, Fra Elbertus, what have you to say 
about Shakespeare.” 

The East Auroran smiled that slow depre- 
catory smile of his and replied: “Well, all I 
would say is that Shakespeare is.” 

In a world of inksters writing about Christ- 
nas I am called upon by custom to write 
something and about the best that I can say 
is that Christmas is. 

Looking out and over the world one may 
feel that Christmas isn’t. We have peen talk- 
ing peace and there is no peace. Europe is 
in the grasp of starvation that may germinate 
into anarchy. The great war is not ended, for 
it rages still in Russia. Massacre holds revel 
in the Near East. Egypt. India, Ireland. 
Persia seethe with unrest and from the air the 
bird men of authority rain flame and _ iron 
death upon those who seek only liberty. There 
is such social discontent everywhere as con- 
tains the possibility of civil war. The many 
suffer while a few revel orgulously in offen- 
sive plenty. In this country we fought for 
democracy for the world only to discover that 
we are in grave danger of losing it at home. 
There is endless industrial strife and there is 
a carnival of proscription and oppression. 
There are indications that the country is being 
controlled in the interest of the favored few 
by the documented evidence of the dossiers 
of hundreds of thousands of persons compiled 
by state spies acting under the espionage acts. 
Meetings are prevented because some men 
who may attend them have been reported 
upon adversely by the representatives of the 
Department of Justice. Because of the 
threats and demonstrations of superheated 
patriots the men who propose nothing more 
than certain political and economic changes by 
well recognized constitutional processes are 
denied the use of hotels and halls in which to 
debate and formulate their proposals. Such 
men are treated as if they had in contempla 
ton nothing less than the overthrow of our 
government by violence and the substitution 
therefor of a government of guillotine. ‘The 
right of petition and remonstrance is abol- 
ished even as is the right to the gratification 
of innocent appetites in conflict with no equal 
rights of others. All men and women, who 
suggest any change in the administration of 
government by the processes provided for 
such change in the government’s organic law 
are living under a Terror. Neighbor is set 
against neighbor by insidiously disseminated 
suspicion and utterly irresponsible denuncia- 
tion. ‘The concerted effort to dragoon every- 
body into conformity with the forces that 
have come into control of government oper- 
ates to produce an effect opposite to that in- 
tended. We are both drifting and _ being 
driven into something like social anarchy. 

And we had hoped for such different 
things. Our idealism was whipped into an 
exaltation during the war only to be dashed to 


O* an evening over the chestnuts and the 


dungy earth with the coming of a peace which 
is no peace but a wilderness of swords clash- 
ing and thrusting in every direction at every 
constitutional right and political guarantee. 
All the energumens of patriotic hysteria are 
running amok and trying to destroy every- 
one who thinks or says that we should rather 
restore Americanism than set up Prussian- 
ism. There is no place here and now for 
Americans who exercise their rights without 
failing in any particular to perform their du- 
ties. We are in a condition now not unlike 
that prevailing in Rome when no one was 
safe from a wild and insane vengeance on the 
mere word of an informer, for the holding of 
opinions deemed heretical by people who had 
a superfluity of opinion but no knowledge. 
Men are not executed and assassinated but 
they are discredited and socially blasted by 
the attribution to them of principles and pur- 
poses of which they are innocent. 

All this doesn’t look or sound like Christ- 
mas, with its peace and good will. 

3ut nevertheless Christmas is. It is in the 
heart and conscience of the great masses of 
people. It is especially in the hearts and 
minds of those proscribed and denounced and 
persecuted, who are thus abused for wishing 
only to make this a better world, for trying 
to bring government and society into better 
accord with that spirit of peace and love 
which Christmas represents. It is also in the 
hearts and minds of those who are apparently 
determined that our society and government 
shall be petrified in the status quo. Only 
“they know not what they do.” 

The dragooners are suffering from an over- 
dose of war suggestion—that is all. ‘They 
have been overplayed upon by war _ psy- 
chology. Their mood must pass, for they 
must come to see that their coercive conser- 
vatism can only tend to bring into action its 
opposite, tyrannical Bolshevism. After all 
the people on both sides are very much the 
same. The saints and the sinners are never 
found in separate compartments. They are 
constantly overlapping. The thing that 
leavens and levels us is our common humanity 
of mixed good and bad. Just now we are all 
not yet quite out of the state of nerves into 
which the war psychologists have worked us. 
There must come a time soon when most of 
us will see that by suppressing other men’s 
ideas we only endanger the security of our ex- 
pression of our own. We will soon learn that 
hatred is bad business even for the hater. We 
can’t keep it up. How could we, for Christ- 
mas Is. 

It is all around us and within us. It is in 
the churches, the newspapers, the stores. It 
is in the faces of the kiddies that are all antici- 
pation of the coming of Santa Claus. And 
above all, we all know Christmas is, because if 
it were not we would not all be feeling as we 
do, that the chief thing wrong with the world 
and national and political and esonomic and 
social conditions is that they are so dismally 
at variance with what we think they ought to 
be at Christmas time. 

Oh, yes, Christmas is, all right. And with 
a little thought and feeling just as mere hu- 
man beings we can all get into it and a lot of 
it into ourselves. 
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Music, Morals and Economics 
By William Marion Reedy 


READ in the paper of the 4th inst., Mr. 

Karl K. Kitchen’s article, ‘Bacillus 

Voluptuosis,” descriptive of the hectic 
conditions of life in New York City, and was 
especially interested in the important part 
ascribed to music in the generation and the 
heightening of the unhealthy state of society 
there. I was reading at the time, Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson’s admirable little book, in 
the Chautauqua Home Reading Series, “The 
Greek View of Life.” Hence these few ob- 
servations. 

There was nothing in Greek life, in its 
better days, paralleling the conditions so 
graphically described by Mr. Kitchen, though 
something of the sort came later, when 
Athens waxed materialistically rather than in- 
tellectually great. The Greeks never had the 
jazz music or the shimmy -dance, as we have 
it, though they did develop something calorific 
in the way of orgies, Donysiac and other. 
But in their best time—long after the age of 
the Homeric poems—they knew that there 
was a very definite relation between music 
and morals. I find a chapter, or the section 
of a chapter, in Mr. Dickinson’s book touch- 
ing on this subject. | cannot refrain from 
condensing the substance of it here. 

Music was an important part of both ethic 
and aesthetic among the Greeks. It was, as 
they understood the term, the center of Greek 
education. The Greeks sought, primarily, 
harmony in life: “Nothing too much” was 
their motto. By music were formed, they 
supposed, the mind and temper of the citizen 
and so the whole constitution of the state. 
They knew there was a danger in its delight. 

“The introduction of a new kind of music,” 
says Plato, “must be shunned as imperiling the 
whole state; since styles of music are never 
disturbed without affecting the most important 
political institutions. . . . The new style, grad- 
ually gaining a lodgment, quietly insinuates 
itself into manners and customs; and from 
these it issues in greater force, and makes its 
way into mutual compacts; and from com- 
pacts it goes on to attack laws and constitu- 
tions, employing the utmost impudence, until 
it ends by overturning everything both in pub- 
lic and in private. 

And so, says Mr. Dickinson, “as Plato goes 
on in his ‘Republic’ to define the character of 
the poetry that shall be admitted into his ideal 
state, in his ‘Laws’, he specially defines the 
character ofthe melodies and dances, regard- 
ing them as the most important factor in de- 
termining and preserving the manners and in- 
stitutions of the citizens.” 

We have never thought of music in this 
way. We have sensed possible dangers tn 
some kinds of poetry and other literature. 
But we haven't felt that people are sufficiently 
exposed to poetry or literature to catch any- 
thing from it. Poetry doesn’t count for much 
in the state, with us; or music either. Most 
of us would laugh at the attaching to music 
of any such political importance as Plato 
ascribes to it. But the Greeks’ central idea 
of harmony in all things links up naturally 
music and morals. “Character in the Greek 
view,” says Mr. Dickinson, “is a certain pro- 
portion of the various elements of the soul, 
and the right character is the right propor- 
tion. But the relation in which these ele- 
ments stand to one another could be directly, 
affected, it was found, by means of music; 
not only. could the different emotions be ex- 


cited or assuaged in various degrees, but the 
whole relation to the rational element could 
be regulated and controlled by the appropriate 
melody and measure.” In a way those who 
know anything about music, know this to- 
day. There is music base and vulgar; music 
ennobling. ‘“Wagner’s, for instance, is fre- 
quently called immoral; Gounod is described 
as enervating; Beethoven as bracing, and the 
like.” These sayings may be too sweeping, 
but there’s something underlying them. It is 
our almost unconscious habit to attribute to 
difterent kinds of music different ethical qual- 
ities. 

The Greeks had not our mechanical re- 
sources in music but they had gone into 
deeper analysis of the effects of music. We 
hold music dissociate from definite intellec- 
tual conceptions, and call it the purest of the 
arts. Pater says all art aspires to the ideal 
condition of music. The Greeks studied it 
for its ethic even more than for its aesthetic. 

After Plato, Aristotle, “the master of those 
who know.” Virtue, he says, consists in lov- 
ing and hating in the proper way, and implies, 
therefore, a delight in the proper emotions; 
but emotions of any kind are produced by 
melody and rhythm; therefore, by music a 
man becomes accustomed to feeling the right 
emotions. Thus has music power to form 
character—music of different kinds is dis- 
tinguished by its effect on character—one 
working towards melancholy, another towards 
effeminacy; one encouraging abandonment, 


another self control, another enthusiasm, etc... 


The pleasure of music is of many kinds, dis- 
tinguished not merely by quantity but by 
quality. Plato says “the fairest music is that 
which delights the best and best educated, 
and especially that which delights the one man 
who is pre-eminent in virtue and education.” 
Fine old aristocrat was Mr. Plato. 

Now the Greeks didn’t take their music 
pure: their’s was a “union of melody, verse 
and dance, so that the particular emotional 
meaning of the rhythm and tune was brought 
out into perfect lucidity by the accompanying 
words and gestures.” And Mr. Dickinson 
proceeds: “Thus, we find for example that 
Plato characterizes a tendency in his own 
time to the separation of melody and verse as 
a sign of a want of true artistic taste; for, 
he says, it is very hard, in the absence of 
words, to distinguish the exact character of 
the mood which the rhythm and tune are sup- 
posed to represent.” Evidently the Greeks 
knew nothing of our fancifully named music 
that might as well be anything else as what 
it is named on the programs. Mr. Dickinson 
refers to the leit-motiv, in modern music as 
an intent to “add precision and definiteness to 
the vague emotional content of pure music.” 

The dance helped out the words. ‘The mo- 
tion and gesture contributed explanation. How 
much dance and gesture can explain we know 
from the danse du ventre, the cake-walk, the 
shimmy. Mr. Kitchen elightens us upon this 
element in the social philosophy of music. 
“Plato, in his ideal republic, would regulate 
by law the dances no less than the melodies to 
be employed, distinguishing them, too, as 
morally good or morally bad, and encourag- 
ing the one while he forbids the other.” 

Mr. Dickinson some more: “In modern 
times the end of music is commonly conceived 
to be simply and without more ado the ex- 
citement of feeling. Its value is measured by 


the intensity rather than the quality of the 
emotion which it is capable of arousing; and 
the auditor abandons himself to a casual suc- 
cession of highly-wrought moods as bewilder- 
ing in the actual experience as it is exhaust- 
ing in the after effects. In Greek music, on 
the other hand, if we may trust our accounts, 
while the intensity of the feeling excited must 
have been far less than that which it is in the 
power of modern instrumentation to evoke, 
its character was perfectly simple and defi- 
nite.” In short, our music is and becomes more 
chaotic, more disintegrating upon character. 

Our dances go well with our “rags” and 
jazzes.” Their interpretativeness of the mel- 
odies leaves nothing to the imagination. They 
do not tranquilize. ‘They disturb. They do 
not “purge.” ‘They surfeit unhealthily. Our 
music, our dances, our new poetry are all of 
a piece. They go with discontent, unrest, dis- 
quiet, Bolshevism and all the rest of the so- 
cial and political hysteria. Are they the 
cause, as Plato and Aristotle and Karl K. 
Kitchen aver and maintain, or the effect of 
the social and political conditions. These 
things and the futuristic, post-impressionistic, 
cubist, paroxysmal, vorticist art preceded 
the war’s “red ruin and the breaking up of 
laws,” in Europe and had begun to taint us 
on this side of the water. It’s another case of 
“Which was first, the chicken or the egg?” But 
they all chime well, or ill, together. The mad- 
ness of them is of a oneness; their immorality, 
too, I should say. We are music drunken. 
Music at our meals; music canned and spilled 
off a whirling plate; musical shows galore, 
with girls in interpretative, suggestional gyra- 
tions and poses; music supplanting the spoken 
drama; music of drastic emotional pull ac- 
companying the sensationalism of the movies! 
And the dances! Mr. Karl K. Kitchen has 
told us about them in his “Bacillus Volup- 
tuosis.” But he isn’t a Plato. He isn’t going 
to, or call upon anyone else to, “do anything 
about it.” He says, “I don’t care; I’m a New 
Yorker.” 

Sut if music is going to rot us, hadn’t we 
better try to stop it? Why not? We've 
stopped drink—or the sale of drink—or tried 
to. It seems that music and the dance, as we 
are coming to know them, are worse than 
booze. Let us take steps to censor the city- 
supplied music in our public parks. Let us 
look into the eleutheriosity of the pieces to 
be presented during our six or seven weeks 
of opera in the open-air theatér, in Forest 
Park, next summer. ‘The American Legion 
should censor our music, as it does everything 
else, these days. We don’t want our civiliza- 
tion broken up as was the Greek civilization. 
It is time for Billy Sunday and “Pussyfoot” 
Johnson and Carrie Nation, if she’s still with 
us in the flesh, to get busy crusading against 
the madness of Ilagalaweia. 1 rejoice that 
Mayor Hylan of New York has appointed a 
committee to pass upon the morality of the 
spectacle Oscar Asche has made out of Pierre 
Louys’ book “Aphrodite.” I hope that the 
committee won’t read the book, especially that 
part of it where the slave-girl chants an 
adorational hymn before the naked Chryseis 
and that other part where the exquisite young 
fop coming upon the slave-girl crucified in 
her mistress’ hall steps up to her hanging in 
the last agony on the wall and kisses her lips 
as she expires. I gather from the New York 
papers that something of all this has got into 
the music of the spectacle, if not into the spec- 
tacle itself. It is reported that it is music 
to which that other work of Pierre Louys. 
“The Songs of ,Bilitis” should be sung. Bilitis 
was one of Sappho’s girls. Mr. Kitchen did 
not have “Aphrodite” within his purview, but 

















1 am informed it shakes the shimmy off the 
‘azz and makes the lounge-lizards blush 
-hrough their cheeks of triple brass. 

To be sure, we shall have to segregate the 
war-profiteers who are chiefly affected by the 
bacillus and then administer rigorous treat- 
ment. We may have to cut off and out the 
excess profit taxes that are the chief cause of 
profiteering. We may have to quit taxing 
husiness so that it can pass the tax on to the 
oublic and take off still a handsome profit. 
It is our tax system and our price-fixing that 
increases and multiplies our voluptuaries 
“whose palaces rise like exhalations” as Dr. 


Johnson said, “and whose equipages gleam 


like meteors.” We must quit empowering 
the profiteers as tax-collectors and farmers 
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of the revenue. We must cease promoting 
vice through the bestowal of unearned riches 
by authorized private exploitation of the 
multitude. We must stop the profiteering 
jazz and shimmy at the expense of “the ulti- 
mate consumer.” ‘The madness of our music 
and the lewdness of our dancing are mani- 
festations of our profiteering, ministering to 
the sensuality of our new, war-born pluto- 
cracy and finally perverting the lower rude 
and base mechanicals. Do away with the 
taxes on industry that keep production down 
and the cost of living up and enable privilege 
to escape taxation. That is the way to ex- 
tirpate and exterminate the bacillus volup- 
tuosis and stop the jazz and shimmy dance of 
the greater death. 


The Next Campaign 


By William Marion Reedy 


SHOULD say it might be well for those 

persons who are calculating the Demo- 

cratic possibilities for the next nomina- 
tion to try to find out for whom the influ- 
ence of Mr. William Jennings Bryan will be 
cast prior to and in the convention. He will 
have something to say and he will say it. 
\nd what he says will count with a large 
number of Democratic voters. [I think he 
may be said to dislike more than he likes the 
vreater number of the possibilities discussed 
thus far. It is not believed that he is favor- 
ably disposed towards Mr. William Gibbs 
\IicAdoo, of New York, while he may be 
open to conviction as to Mr, Mitchell Palmer, 
of Pennsylvania. It has been said that Mr. 
sryan’s brother, Charles, considers Governor 
Cox, of Ohio, a promising prospect. This 
may mean that, so far as concerns the Bryan 
clan at least, Mr. Newton Diehl Baker, of 
Ohio, is not considered to be in the running. 
It seems to be taken for granted by the 
iryans, as well as by most others, that there 
is no likelihood of Mr. Wilson’s aspiring to a 
third term, though I think he may be a candi- 
date if he regains his health. There remains 
to be considered the present ambassador to 
(ireat Britain, Mr. Davis, who is said to be 
« favorite of the President. Mr. Bryan 1s 
watching closely all the political maneuvers 
in his party and is getting opinions upon avyail- 
abilities from the readers of his paper, The 
Commoner. Most of those readers naturally 
think that in point of availability now, in a 
party all shot to pieces, it is a case of Mr. 
Bryan first and the rest nowhere. Mr. Bryan 
possibly can’t win but he can beat almost any- 
one else. There may be other open aspirants 
or dark horses, but they are for the present 
negligible. The best of them are Brand Whit- 
lock, Judson Harmon and Senator Owen, of 
Oklahoma. Generally speaking most Demo- 
cratic opinion is that Mr. McAdoo will be 
the nominee if he really wants to be. 

In the Republican camp the probabilities 
seem to rank in about this order: General 
leonard Wood, Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia; Senator Harding, of Ohio; Governor 
Lowden, of Illinois; Governor Coolidge. of 
Massachusetts. Of course there is Herbert 
C. Hoover, a sort of possibility at large, and 
then there is Senator Poindexter, the kind of 
man who should not be permitted to be at 
large—everything by turns and nothing long. 
General Wood means the soldier vote and the 
legatee of the Roosevelt strength. Senator 
Johnson is a claimant also to the Roosevelt 


mantle. Harding and Lowden represent 
sheer geographical expediency. It is enough 
that they may carry, respectively, Ohio and 
Illinois. 

As to the political issues in relation to can- 
didates there isn’t much to say. The way 
the peace treaty will cut across the parties 
cannot be calculated. I don’t see that either 
party has a probability who can be considered 
potent because of his strength with Labor. 
McAdoo’s blast at the operator profiteers in 
coal may help him somewhat in this respect. 
Mitchell Palmer will have no Labor strength. 
Republican senators who voted against the 
league of Nations voted against the clauses 
granting a charter to international labor. 
Governor Coolidge is mentioned chiefly be- 
cause he broke the Boston police strike. As 
a military man General Wood does not com- 
mend himself to the organized workers. For 
the rest we may be sure that all the candi- 
dates will be coming out strong against “Bol- 
shevism.” Hoover may find some commen- 
dation later as an efficient business adminis- 
trator who had $100,000,000 to spend and 
turned back more than $80,000,000 of it. Mce- 
\doo will be a business man candidate, too, 
on his record as Secretary of the Treasury 
and his putting over the Liberty loans. There 
isn’t anyone whom the politicians are talking 
about who would be a platform in himself; 
not even General Wood, for there is a soldier 
vote that would prefer General Pershing, if 
he could be induced to run. The politicians 
are not discussing Mr. Bryan, but he might 
turn out to be a candidate. He is the only 
one, I imagine, who is ready to say where he 
stands on prohibition. There isn’t another 
magnetic personality on the list of likely can- 
didates in either party. 

Nobody thinks now that the Democrats 
have a chance to win with any candidate. All 
the discontent with both the war and_ the 
peace will be visited on that party, but we 
must not forget that there are many pro- 
league Republicans as well as anti-lLeague 
Democrats. And there will be heavy defec- 
tions from both parties by citizens who are 
represented in a general way by the dissen- 
tients of the Committee of Forty-eight, and 
there will be more of them when the country 
realizes the outrage put upon such people in the 
effort to proscribe and suppress them. ‘There 
is a wide and strong demand that politics 
take more advanced economic ground than in 
the past and this will cut deep into the old 
parties that want to keep the country back 
where it was before the war. Both the old 
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parties incline to conservatism and the liberals 


who were part of them in the past are strongly 
disposed to break away. ‘Those liberals tend 
generally speaking to the suport of principles 
which will be described as those of a class 
party, and there is no denying that American 
tradition is against anything like that. All lib- 
eralism has a strong Labor flavor. I think 
this is not so powerful as it sounds, for Labor 
has not been disposed in the past to vote as 
a party. It hasn’t counted much for one or 
the other of the old parties when it seemed 
especially to favor it, except that Labor is in- 
fatuatedly protectionist, and there is little rea- 
son to believe that it would go solidly for a 
party bearing the Labor label. There are 
more intellectuals than Labor men talking up 
a Labor party, just as it is the highbrows and 
not the masses who have taken up Walt Whit- 
man as the out-and-out democrat poet. 


There will be plenty of issues in the next 
campaign. The peace treaty, of course, if 
President and Senate do not settle it by a 
compromise ratification before the campaign 
comes on; compulsory universal military serv- 
ice; government ownership of railroads and 
maybe of coal mines; freedom of speech and 
press, repeal of espionage acts and so forth, 
but on all these questions there will be voters 
pro and con in both the old parties. ‘There 
will-be splits in both the old parties, but there 
will be splits among the liberals and radicals, 
too. Indeed I shall not be surprised to find 
that the liberals and radicals are more divided 
than any other element. And under the in- 
fluence of the howl atout Bolshevism, the 
anti-liberals will be brought into more effec- 
tive solidarity. The conservatives in the 
Democratic party, in any opinion, will, in 
order to make things sure for their conser- 
vatism or reactionism, go over to the Repub- 
lican camp. 

It is my belief that next year will not be 
liberalism’s year. We must wait for that 
until we have enjoyed, as we “enjoy poor 
health,” about four years of atavistic Repub- 
licanism. ‘Things, from the praetical Liberal 
standpoint, will have to get worse before they 
can possibly get better. This will be the out- 
come of a bipartisan drive of the thoughtless 
into a panic of anti-reds, anti-non-Partisan 
League, anti-Bolshevism, anti-Germanism. 
There will be an orgy of “100 per cent Ameri- 
canism” trampling down better Americans 
than the tramplers ever can be—Americans 
who kept their heads and their faith that this 
democracy can be preserved as a democracy 
only by a fair, free, open field and no favor 
for the conflict of ideas in public discussion. 

The one thing certain about the next Presi- 
dential campaign is that the independent 
voter, the man who thinks for himself, the 
person who is not convinced that all is for 
the best in this the best of all possible worlds, 
is to be blasted and withered with every 
epithet indicative of anti-patriotism. Both 
the regular Democrat and the regular Repub- 
lican will prefer his regular opponent to any- 
one who thinks we shouldn’t go back to 1913 
and beyond. And in my opinion we shall find 
the Democrats voting the Republican ticket to 
vet rid of “Bolshevism” as they voted in 1896 
to be sure of killing Bryanism. But that is no 
reason why Liberals should not stick to their 
principles. ‘Things are dark for those who 
hoped for better things from the war than 
the war has brought. Things will be darker. 
but “there is a budding morrow in midnight,” 
and true democrats will continue to try to 
hold the pass, even after their alleged leaders 
have sold it to privilege and imperialism and 
political intolerance. 
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The Coal Strike 
By William Marion Reedy 


RITING Tuesday afternoon I have no 
knowledge of the details of that ar- 
rangement whereby it is said there has 

been affected a temporary settlement of the 
coal strike. The President of the United 
States is said to have suggested something ac- 
ceptable alike to the operators and the or- 
ganized miners. But Tuesday morning I read 
Mr. Fuel Commissioner Garfield’s tremen- 
dously drastic coal restrictions for the whole 
country and his declaration that no wage in- 
crease would be sanctioned that would be con- 
strued as authorization of an increase in the 
cost of coal to the consumer. The National 


Railroad Administration continues to cut 
down the service of passenger trains. Busi- 


ness houses and homes are on short rations of 
coal. Not knowing how the strike issue has 
been compromised [I cannot discuss the terms 
of the alleged settlement. That it is a con- 
promise is certain. Whether it will be based 
on the wage increase suggested by Secretary 
of Labor Wilson or upon the one put forth 
by Fuel Commissioner Garfield no one on the 
outside knows, but I see that Mr. Garfield 
says that the Cabinet stands by him to a man 
in his highly arithmetical, academic position, 
of which Mr. Lewis, president of the Mine 
Workers, said, “I do not understand what it 
means.” We shall have to await the publica- 
tion of the facts. 

Assuming that the miners obtain an in- 
crease of pay and better working conditions 
that will unable them to produce more coal, 
we may be fairly certain that whatever may 
be conceded to the workers, the concession 
does not bring their advance in pay to a parity 
with the increase in their cost of living. This 
means that we have not attained in the min- 
ing industry a state of permanent peace but 
have protracted the condition of armed neu- 
trality that has been maintained all along, un- 
til the strike. It is not so sure either that the 
miners will return to work, even though their 
president, Mr. Lewis, may tell them to do so. 
Their temper has not been improved nor their 
tractability increased by various state ven- 
tures in mine operation. Those of us who 
have had experience know that the likelihood 
is that the upshot of the coal strike will be in 
effect just about that at the end of John Gals- 
worthy’s play, “Strife,” in which, after much 
turmoil and violence and agony, the final 
patching up is on the basis of the proposi- 
tions for settlement made at the beginning by 
the employers. In almost every strike the 
workers lose at least the labor value of -the 
time spent on striking. They never recover 
the pay foregone while they have downed 
tools. Every day’s lost pay is lost forever. 
In this view of the case our sympathies must 
go out to the miners despite all their errors 
in judgment and action and all the inconveni- 
ence and distress they have caused the public 
at large. 

While writing this there came in the mail 
from Glasgow, Scotland, a letter from Mr. 
Alexander Mackendrick dealing with the set- 
tlement of the late great railway strike in 
Great Britain. There the railways were oper- 
ated by volunteers as here in some states the 
mines are being operated. Great Britain was 
held up for nine days; our mining paralysis 
has been of longer duration. The outcome of 
the British strike was a compromise by which 
the minimum wage of adult workers is fixed 
at 51 shillings per week, or rather less than 
$12, and this is an advance of 100 per cent 
over pre-war wage rates; but it is worth men- 
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tioning that this advanced minimum is based 
upon the assumption that the cost of living 
continues at 110 per cent over pre-war rates, 
and is liable to revision when a lower level 
of living costs is reached. The workers are 
still in wages 10 per cent behind the cost of 
living. 

“But,” says Mr. Mackendrick, ‘while the 
figures must enlist the sympathy of every 
reasonable on-looker, on the side of the 
workers, sufficient leisure and detachment of 
mind to think seriously, should as surely re- 
veal the terrible futility of the strike as a 
means of accomplishing anything worth striv- 
ing for. ‘The vicious circle’ but feebly de- 
scribes the inevitableness and swiftness with 
which under present conditions the cost of 
living follows upon the advance of wages. Is 
this glaringly obvious fact beginning to pene- 
trate the understanding of the workers or 
their leaders? Is it possible that they can 
continue longer in a seeming obliviousness to 
the plainest teachings of economic science? 

“The one element of hope in the situation 
lies in the indications that may be read be- 
tween the lines of Mr. Smillie’s utterances 
and those of his colleagues, of a suspicion that 
the ultimate remedy is to be found elsewhere. 
When men begin to ask themselves why it is 
that the purchasing power of wages never in- 
creases except for brief periods, while the 
rental value of building land, agricultural 
land, and mineral deposits advances with 
every addition to the population, the true line 
of attack must reveal itself. 

“A change in the basis of taxation which 
would at one stroke enlarge the area of profit 
able employment; which would increase the 
production of commodities and so lower 
prices; which would reduce the competition 
for employment on railways, in mines and in 
cities, and consequently raise wages naturally ; 
which would abolish taxation on houses and 
the things that people buy; surely this is the 
direction in which the freedom of labor is to 
sought? A vast stream of the wealth pro 
duced by the industrial community is con- 
stantly flowing into the pockets of Privilege, 
and will continue to flow until it is inter- 
cepted by a sane system of revenue-raising. 
And an immense number of oportunities for 
wage-earning are kept closed for speculative 
reasons, which would quickly be opened if a 
just tax were imposed upon their true “site 
value.” 

“Ts it a vain hope that the labor unions will 
discover in time, what should be so obvious, 
that the one social reform, which must pre- 
cede all others is to make themselves free of 
those subtle bonds with which Privilege and 
Monopoly have encompassed not only the 
wage earners, but all who wish to live by 
honest service and by that alone? By think- 
ing and acting along the lines clearly laid out 
by economic science, the reservoir of strength 
represented by the unions might be applied 
effectively to the complete liberation of so- 
ciety and the clearing of the way for all kinds 
of further reforms. By dissipating that 
strength in strikes and disputes with those 
who seem to be, but are not, the real oppres- 
sors, nothing worth getting is gained, and 
much is lost.” 

The coal strike then is a failure, even 
though it be settled. We are just exactly 
where we were when it began. There will be 
still other strikes. We have no machinery to 
prevent them, and if we had the machinery it 
would not work satisfactorily, for the simple 
reason that under the working of economic 
law the worker is continuously deprived of 
the fruit of his labor and against this the 
worker must rebel no matter how strong pub- 
lic opinion may be against him when his strik- 


ing puts the public to inconvenience. The 
strike is the worker’s only weapon, though it is 
a very poor one and indeed is often more 
deadly to him who uses it than to those against 
whom it is used. There is only one way to 
prevent strikes and that is to change the pres- 
ent system of society that permits the taking 
of the greater part of the workers product out 
of his cost of living. I don’t know, as I write. 
what plan President Wilson has evolved to 
settle the coal strike, but I do not expect to 
discover that he has hit upon the method here 
indicated. 

I would not detract in the least from the 
general public rejoicing in the announcement 
of the coal strike’s settlement. We are all 
glad we are going to have coal for our homes, 
stores, locomotives, factories, shops and pub- 
lic buildings at this Christmas time. But the 
strike will come again. It is time to consider 
prevention of such recurrence, seeing that 
there is no cure. 
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The Republic's Passing 
By William Marion Reedy 


I* interest to the entire country is the 

sale last week of The Republic of this 
city to its only rival in the morning 
field, the Globe-Democrat. ‘The Republic was 
a Democratic newspaper. ‘The Globe-Demo- 
crat is Republican. The transaction leaves 
one of the great parties without journalistic 
representation here. 

\ curious thing about the sale is that the 
chief owner of the Republic was David R. 
Francis, ex-Democratic mayor of St. Louis, 
ex-Democratic Governor of Missouri, ex- 
Democratic Secretary of the Interior, and at 
present Ambassador to that Russia which dis- 
appeared in the revolution. That Mr. Fran- 
cis had turned down proposals of purchases 
from many quarters is known. That he should 
turn the paper over to the Republican organ 
is surprising. But newspaper publishing 
grows more costly day by day and the Republic 
had been on the down grade for forty years. 
with occasional rallies of vitality. Mr. Fran- 
cis is a, business man, not a journalist. He 
had a white elephant on his hands and it was 
getting more elephantine than white, and 
so he sold it for the best price he could get. 
If the Democratic party would not support 
its organ there was no necessity that Mr. 
I‘rancis should keep it going at a great and 
continuing personal loss. 

The Republic had a history of one hundred 
and eleven years behind it, and most of that 
history was glorious, The paper was a 
factor of vast weight in the development of 
the West and Southwest since 1808. It was 
a shaper of the nation’s destiny in the best 
sense. The story of its career is interwoven 
with the history that has been made in all that 
time. In the days of the civil war it was 
largely instrumental in keeping Missouri in 
the Union, though in the exercise of its sweet 
reasonableness it earned the enmity of ex- 
tremists, North and South. Since then the 
paper has stood consistently for the Demo- 
cratic if not for the democratic idea. It has 
always been a decent newspaper. Never was 
it sensationalist in the worst modern sense. 
It fought hard for its principles, but fairly as 
political fighting ever goes. For three quar- 
ters of a century it led the best thinking and 
inspired the best action of all kinds in the 
Middle West. Always it was sound, if only 
occasionally brilliant. ‘The finest traditions of 
journalism cluster around its name. 


Why then did it fail? The answer’s not 








altogether “as easy as an absey book.” The 
paper reresented what was for long the dom- 
inant party, but gradually lost its hold. I 
think this was because the proprietors forgot 
the mission of journalism. They became too 
powerful. They were the bosses of their party 
and assumed the role of dictators. They 
played politics for their own and their friend’s 
ends. They inclined to the suport and per- 
petuation of a social and business condition 
that was passing with the development of a 
Western as opposed to an_ old-fashioned 
Southern spirit. Those owners came to the 
point of fighting or at least cold-shouldering 
everything that did not emanate from their 
own group. The new, incoming youth would 
be served. Besides, Democracy was becoming 
steadily less autocratic and more democratic. 
The common people were coming up: the old 
families going down, the older business in- 
terests and institutions atrophying. The 
paper fought a losing fight against the aggres- 
sive, bustling spirit of the time in journalism 
and in everything else. » The genius of men 
like Joseph B. McCullagh and Joseph Pulit- 
ver set a pace in journalism that the Republic 
could not keep up with and indeed never per- 
sistently tried to follow. Those men made 
papers for the many. The Republic remained 
to the last a paper for the few, that is, it stood 
by the interests of the few. This began long 
before Mr. Francis became identified with it, 
and he was never able to shake off the incubus 
of rather stodgy respectability grown heavier 
with the years. Mr. Francis himself is a 
conservative Democrat. When his paper 
stepped out to the tune of the Zeitgeist it 
always did or said something that jarred him 
or his conservative friends and associates in 
Big Business. As a result the Republic never 
went far in any policy that seemed to threaten 
those vested interests which consist in partici- 
pation in some arrangement for getting some- 
thing for nothing. The older following of the 
paper faded away. ‘There was no flavor in 
it that appealed to the newer elements. When 
it tried to be like the newer newspapers it al- 
most always did so too late or in a fashion 
that was a bad imitation of its models. It 
could never quite get into its spirit the life of 
the paper of today. Always its old traditions 
held it back, and always it expressed the views 
or the convictions or the interests of a few 
people, who, however prominent, were out of 
touch with the people at large. To make over 
the paper anew into something like what the 
success of other papers proved the people 
wanted called for a heavier investment than 
Mr. Francis felt justified in making, especially 
as his personal tastes were opposed to many 
aspects of newspapering that commanded most 
clapper-clawing from the groundlings. He tried 
editor after editor, business manager after 
business manager, many of them Very able 
men, but they could not get the desired re- 
sults without two things—money and a break 
with the paper’s ancient, conservative past 
which Mr. Francis could not bring himself to 
sanction, 

So the end came, and at a time when St. 
louis is entering upon such a business revival 
as it has never known. The Republic passed 
out when opportunity was at its best. And 
it passed to the regret of everybody and not 
least to me who first began journalism there 
in 1880 and have the fondest recollections 
of it as a fine, old, aristocratic, generous in- 
stitution. I think that about all the Globe- 
Democrat has really bought in the transac- 
tion we are considering is the Associated 
Press franchise. Owning that, The Globe- 
Democrat can keep any other newspaper 
from entering the lists her as a competitor 
in morning journalism. This monopoly is 
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bad, as any monopoly is bad. But it may 
not be as bad as monopolies usually are. The 
Republic had such a monopoly once, but mere 
monopoly could not keep it alive. The Globe- 
Democrat knows that, monopoly or no mon- 
opoly, it can only continue its supremacy by 
fidelity in service to the public. That is 
where The Republic fell down. It was too 
many other things than a newspaper, had too 
many interests other than informing the 
public. 

The Globe-Democrat is a great paper, even 
if Republican; and its Republicanism of late 
years has been much diluted with liberalism, 
at least with regard to more recently arising 
political issues. The paper will never be 
Democratic, but if Democrats won’t support 
their own papers, but by neglect force them 
to align themselves with anti-democratic in- 
terests and elements, Democrats don’t deserve 
newspapers. That’s flat. Of course, The 
Globe-Democrat, in the hands of wise men, 
must in this day and generation be more a 
newspaper and less a piece of political ma- 
chinery. If it gives straight news the people 
who read it can do their own thinking. In- 
deed, in later years, on fundamental issues 
there was never much difference between the 
positions of the Republican Globe-Democrat 
and the Democratic Republic and Mr. Fran- 
cis. 

I cannot see that the demise of The Re- 
public is a reflection upon anybody or upon 
anything but The Republic. It lay down on 
its job long years ago. It did not keep the 
faith with the public it proposed to serve; 
therefore it lost the public’s confidence and 
support. I cannot blame Mr. Francis for 
selling the paper when he felt he could no 
longer carry it. But it is too bad that the 
paper that began in 1808 should have died in 
1919 because it forgot the public interest in 
too exclusive concern for its own interests 
as identified with other concerns anti-social 
under the new dispensation of democracy. 
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Pins for Wings 


By Emanuel Morgan 


Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 
ROM inside the rim of his eye-glasses 
F ic wipes away the tears of two counties 
Deftly 
With an old hat. 


J 
~~ 


ConraD AIKEN. 
Phosphorescence 
On a trolley. 


2. 
~ 


EpmMonp RostTAnp. 


An eagle 
With peacock’s feathers, 
Winking at the sun. 


> 
“° 


RatpH Honcson. 
A syrinx 
Played by a gentleman. 
* 


od 


Ropert W. SERVICE. 
A pair of trousers 
Rhyming in the wind. 
oe 
ANNA Hempsteap BRANCH. 
Ambrosia 
Drunk from a sainted shoe. 


J 
i 


Ropert BrindcEs. 
A violet 
’Neath the Kohinoor. 
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Branch Mollusca 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


Copyright by Edgar Lee Masters, 1919. 
HERE is a certain mollusk; any will do; 
T Two shells hinged with ligament, fluted and 
ridged 
With waves concentric of stone, like waves which en- 
sue 
When a pebble is thrown in water. It’s life abridged 
By the sensitive plasm, which, just to live, secretes 
Calcareous breast-plates, lines the roughness inside 
With nacre soft as silk, so the creature defeats 
Hunting enemies’ tentacles stretched with the tide. 
Throws out on the surface points and beaks to pro- 
tect 
Even the shell from a reckless touch—your blood 
Will drip; perhaps there is something here to infect 
Out of the scale on the shell or lethal mud; 
Curled up like a blasted leaf and bearing beneath 
The shell clean white, like a scar with cloths un- 
wound, 
Here is my figure of speech, of love and death, 
Life that suffers, aspires, and yet is bound. 


But again if sand-grains sift between the shell 
And the plasmic mantle, what can the creature do? 
Handless, it cannot pick the grits, nor tell, 
Voiceless, another to pick them, as I or you. 
Rut as for us, are there no grits we keep 
In our heart of hearts to scratch to a deeper pain? 
Plenty enough, I think, as irritants, too, that heap 
Substance of pearl around them out of the strain 
Of the anguished life—poems are dreamed out so 
In silence and darkness—valves of the heart shut 
tight. 
Have I hidden my soul? Am I cruel for silence? No, 
I'm making my pearl in the sorrow of day and 
night; 
Drawing the life of me into the wound, the bruise, 
I cover it up with thought, forgiveness, dreams; 
This is my nacre of spirit, fiery ooze. 
Perhaps in time there'll be a jewel that gleams! 


Time perhaps will loose the ligament hinge, 
Let my poor valves flap, the plasm spill. 
Then you will see—a pustule? Better the fringe 
Of cilia round the callous point of my ill. 
Out of the spherical dent of a sudden will roll 
The pearl of the best of me into your waiting hand. 
Even we singers are voiceless, soul to soul. 
I would cut the hinge myself. Would you under- 
stand ? 


So to pursue our figure, life like this 

Spawned in the water seeks for a place to rest; 
A rock to fasten on, where it may grow, have bliss 

At peace in the ocean’s storms. A human breast 
Seeks, I think, a place for growth—I phrase 

The inner longing of spirits in words like these; 
Where is the hand so kindred the passing days 

Make it of nearer flesh for rapture and peace, 
loved as flesh to the dust it becomes; desire 

To mingle dust with dust; if life there be 
Beyond the death of the flesh—as fire with fire, 

Spirit blent with spirit, rapt but free! 


Say that is your hope and passion—call it absurd, 
Mere fumes of the ferment of will in living seed, 
Clouding the sovereign thought; a soul is stirred 
By follies, fancies, opens its valves to feed, 
leven as mollusks do, where no food is, 
3ut only pieces of grit that enter, you whirl 
Down, close valves, your hunger has gone amiss. 
Nothing is left but to grieve and make your pearl! 
Well, then, we'll say I found you, let you know 
My heart of hearts, for having you, too, for a time. 
You turn away, serving the self of you—so 
1 must live the days and to live clamp shells of 
lime, 
Seek to extrude the grit I find in my heart, 
Throw my life in the task. No words are of use. 
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I open no more to your touch. You stand apart, 
Your hand is bleeding. This is my soul’s excuse; 
Beaks and needle points on my shell were made, 
Action of inner self to the outward need; 
Dried up scale of me, sharp as a feather blade; 
How should I know they would make your hand to 
bleed, 
Ever envenom you thus from the greenish scale ? 
This was sediment out of the years I took 
From the sea of living things to hide and veil, 
Hued like the sea, myself—but open and look 
Here in my heart of hearts, behold the bruise! 
I cover it up with dreams, forgiveness, thought :- 
This is my nacre of spirit, fiery ooze, 
The jewel is yours at last when the jewel’s 
wrought! 
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“The Lost Leader” 


By Silas Bent 


HARLES STEWART PARNELL’S star hur- 

tled so swiftly from its zenith through the 

cloud of a divorce scandal into obloquy that 
a special pathos attaches to his memory. What won- 
der, then, that his Irish worshippers have whispered 
to one another through all these years that he was 
not indeed dead, but was yet to lead Erin to triumph. 
Legends such as this, clinging about titanic figures, 
have kindled the flame of hope in peoples less imag- 
inative by far than the Irish; and it is not singular 
that the superstition about Parnell, himself a curious 
compound of superstitions about omens and numbers, 
should persist even to this day among the hills where 
once his name was a magic shibboleth. 

“The Lost Leader,” an adroit and moving drama 
built by Lennox Robinson around this legend, is now 
playing at the Greenwich Village Theatre in New 
York. Mr. Robinson was manager of the Abbey 
Theatre in Dudbin and accompanied its players when 
they came to this country. He knows Ireland’s trou- 
bled history and her troubled people. And yet, al- 
though Parnell inherited from his American mother 
a cordial hatred of England; although he did not 
hesitate to accept from an American supporter $25, 
‘five for bread and twenty for lead”; although he was 
accused of encouraging violence at home as a com- 
plement to his dexterous, tenacious and relentless 
parliamentary tactics of obstruction, Mr. Robinson 
has not made him the centre of a propaganda play by 
holding up the British to scorn and contempt. He 
does not even make capital of Parnell’s notorious 
liaison with Mrs. O’Shea, of their marriage, nor of 
the ruin it brought him. This play is not a tirade, 
it is not a sex preachment, it is an illumination of a 
little nation’s grief and bickerings and aspirations 
and unconquerable courage. 

The action begins in a remote Irish inn at Poul- 
more, where a celebrated psychiatrist is spending his 
vacation, fishing. Another guest is a young London 
journalist, who is spending three weeks, after a fash- 
ion which would do credit to American newspaper 
methods, in gathering superficial material wherewith 
to enlighten the world on the Irish problem. The 
two fall to discussing psycho-analysis and mesmer- 
ism, and in an effort to hypnotize the young man the 
doctor puts to sleep Lucius Lenihan, uncle of the 
woman who manages the inn. The old man’s dreams 
have been such as bring no rest, and the doctor’s 
droning voice, his suggestion of untroubled slum- 
ber, the bright shilling between his thumb and fore- 
finger, induce a compliant sleep. 

Already the psychologist has acknowledged an 
acute curiosity about the taciturn old man, and he 
volunteers to banish all the bothersome dreams if 
they are but named to him. 

“A woman,” says the old man; and the doctor 
promises she shall trouble him no more. “A coffin”; 
and the doctor promises again. “My name”; and 
the doctor assures him that the name of Lucius Leni- 
han shall not disturb him further. 


‘But that is not my name,” protests the slumberer, 
and to an inquiry he makes electric reply: “I am 
Charles Stewart Parnell.” 

Any playwright prodigal enough to give his first 
act a scene so tense and dramatic as this tempts fate. 
One cannot make the mountain peak a starting point 
and continue to ascend. But if, to change the meta- 
phor abruptly, Mr. Robinson has led his trump ace, 
he still has a long suit. For the London newspaper 
man sends out the story, and the second act stirs 
with movement. A gossipping postmistress sets the 
village agog. Telegrams are flooding her office from 
far and near, messages of incredulity and derision 
and alarm. Men are coming from Dublin and Lon- 
don to identify Lucius or expose him. But before 
they arrive one worshipper at least of the lost leader 
satisfies himself. Thomas Houlihan, a blind street 
singer, outcast and unkempt, touches the face of 
Lucius and declares it is in very truth the face of the 
Parnell he has known. 

“Twenty years and more I’ve been lookin’ for you,” 
he cries, as he falls on his knees, “and I’ve found you 
at last. You've come back to me, you’ve come back 
to Ireland. Oh, ’tis we were lonesome and lost with- 
out ye, wandering and lost we were like strayed 
lambs. I’ve looked for you on the mountains and in 
the fairs, ’til the eyes went from me lookin’ for ye. 
Many times I’d be in a crowd, and I’d hear a voice 
and think ’twas you. Many a night I’d be lying un- 
der a rick of hay and I'd stop awake all night in 
dread you’d pass me by, and I asleep. Sooner or 
later I knew you'd come back to me, I knew I'd find 
ye—and when I touched ye just now, ’twas_ like 
something going through me. Didn’t I know well 
ye weren't in that coffin? Ye fooled ’em all, but ye 
couldn’t fool me. I knew better. Thomas, the 
Omadhaun, they called me, but ’tis they were the 
Omadhauns, the dirty cowards that betrayed ye— 
but ye’ve come back to me at last, my heart’s dar- 
ling, ye’ve come back to me at last - 

And so, as the singer’s voice trails into endear- 
ments in Irish and English, the curtain falls. 

Lucius has agreed to give proof of his identity that 
evening. Until then he has refused to say more than 
that it was the body of a Russian immigrant which 
was put into the coffin at Brighton and taken to 
Dublin. Never did mortal set eye on Parnell’s body 
once the casket enfolded it; and Lucius adds a touch 
of Parnellian sarcasm to his story of how weeping 
multitudes followed the immigrant’s corpse to Glas- 
nevin cemetery. 

“Wasn't that Irish?” 

At the Standing Rocks on Knockpatrick, Lucius 
faces those who believe and those who discredit his 
story: the local leaders of the Sinn Fein, of the Na- 
tionalists, of the Unionists, of the United Irish 
League, the newspaper man, gloating over his big 
story, the doctor, a little disquieted at these happen- 
ings, and his niece, who has believed him demented. 
And while they await the arrival of others from 
London, he sets about, by hinting at a great plan he 
has for the delivery of Ireland, to weld these fac- 
tions, as in the old days Parnell had brought Irish 
at home and abroad to a single mind. On a rock 
nearby sits the blind street singer, clasping a stout 
shillelah. One there is among them, Long Joku 





Flavin, a despised turncoat; and his jibes at Lucius 
sting Houlihan to murderous rage. As he lifts his 
cudgel Lucius rushes forward to part the two, and 
himself receives the fatal blow, dying at the hand of 
the only one in that company whose loyalty and love 
are beyond question and beyond words. 

A play of magnificent acting possibilities! But 
‘lank Conroy, although his make-up as Lucius is 
superb, and although his representation of the old 
man’s reawakening ambition during the first and sec- 
ond acts is satisfactory, fails to convey in the last 
scene an authentic sense of stern vigor, imperturb- 
able temper and controlled energy—the sources of 
that power which rallied Gladstone to the cause of 
Ireland, wrung notable concessions from _ hostile 


Parliaments and oiadieed the well-nigh omnipotent 
London Times. Joseph Macaulay measures up to his 
big part as the blind street singer, presenting a touchi- 
ing and persuasive figure. J. M. Kerrigan as an Irish 
Justice of the Peace (a philosopher of humor wh 
might have sprung full-grown from the brow of Fin- 
ley Peter Dunne) is delightful; and Robert T. 
Haines as the psychiatrist is fully competent. 

London said America would not go to see a Par- 
nell play. That was a forecast by no means accu- 
rate; for despite the fact that “The Lost Leader” is 
saturated with Irish history and takes for granted 
a fair acquaintance with Parnell’s career, it is a play 
so instinct with compelling passion and pathos that 
surely it must appeal to any audience, even though 
it be removed three thousand miles or more from 
Dublin. 
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Veblen on ae Vested 


Interests 
By Lockie Parker 


“The Vested Interests and the State of the Indus 
trial Arts,” by Thorstein Veblen New York: Lb. W. 
Huebsch. 
HE attention which this last book of Mr. Veb- 
T len’s has received from the critics and review- 
ers of even the most conservative dailies and 
periodicals is rather interesting. To a reader of 
Veblen’s earlier works, this is obviously not due to 
the book itself, which is probably the least impor- 
tant of his publications. Therefore we must take 
this interest as another recognition of the power 
and influence that Veblen’s ideas are gaining in 
the economic thought of the country. 

Perhaps the best testimony is that of the New 
York Times. 1 can remember when Veblen was 
never mentioned in ghe Times—perhaps barred un- 
der their rule of ok “the news that is fit to print” 
-and a later period when they handled him with 
such arm’s length phrases as, “We have heard that 
Mr. Veblen says—"or, “Someone has told us that 
Mr. Veblen in one of his books—.” In comparison 
with that, a two-column review is quite a tribute, 
even without their plaintive plea for an equally 
able champion to defend capitalism. Naturally, they 
disagree with Veblen in general and in particular. 
Their first objection is to his statement that the 
real producer is not the corporation but the com- 
munity. I recall that the same statement has been 
made by so excellent an authority on corporations 
as the late Andrew Carnegie. The Times further 
depicts the nobility, the long suffering, and the ex- 
ceptional altruism of capital in terms that should 
move the hardest heart. They sum ap thus, “In 
short—according to Veblen—the destruction of the 
vested interests is the one great boon which the 
world has to hope for. Those who like that idea 
will like the book. It is well written from that 
point of view, which is held by so many that it is 
time to make a stand against the defiance of ex- 
perience.” 

The book itself, as I have said, is rather a slight 
contribution to Veblen’s total work. The attack 
on the vested interests is more direct and particular 
than before, but all the fundamental ideas have 
been previously stated in “The Instinct of Work- 
manship” and “The Theory of Business Enterprise.” 
What he accomplishes with his usual logic and 
clarity is the proof of his definition of a vested 
interest as a “legitimate right to get something fer 
nothing” and a further demonstration of his theory) 
that the control of industry by business is “incompe- 
tent, irrelevant, and impertinent.” 

As usual, he does not base his argument on ethi- 
cal considerations. He has small respect for codes 
of ethics and other intangible creations of the so- 
cial mind, mere “imponderables” and “make-believe 
which has become axiomatic by force of habit.” His 
first chapter is devoted to the “instability of knowl- 
edge and belief,’ 4nd his attitude on the subject 
is rather similar to that of Professor Robinson, who 
once told the members of a class that, if there was 
anything they believed very firmly without any need 
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for a reason, they could be pretty sure it was not 
true. So, for Veblen, a natural right or any other 
fundamental and eternal truth can have-no intrin- 
sic value and should be discarded as soon as its 
utility to progress is over. As he suggests, many 
obsolete things, such as the divine right of kings, 
the position of the Pope as God's representative on 
earth, and other principles still more ancinet, were 
securely and eternally right and good in their day, 
but became, in the later development of civilization, 
recognized barriers to progress and insufferable 
evils. 

The statement is getting to be a commonplace that 
the established system of law and custom is based 
upon eighteenth century principles of equal oppor- 
self-determination, and self-help, and that 
somehow-—perhaps because of changed conditions 
due to the industrial revolution—these principles 
have not worked out as much to the good of the 
common man as was expected. Although “the ma- 
jestic equality of the law forbids the rich as well 
as the poor to sleep under bridges or to beg on the 
street corners,” the mass of men show a growing 
dissatisfaction with the equality thus achieved. If 
this continues to grow, something will have to 
change; for, in the end, no system can stand which 
has not the sanction of the common man. 


The effect of this new age of science and indus- 
try on the mental make-up of the people has been 
towards a decidedly more mechanistic conception 
of things. Established position, like gentle birth, 
tends less and less to give men a title to the re- 
spect of their fellows and a free income from so- 
ciety. Tangible contribution to the social good is 
the new demand. In this light, the title of business 
to its large share of the products of industry grows 
daily more shaky. Its right to a monopoly of land 
and natural resources has long been in doubt; so 
it cannot base its claim on that. Wisdom or the 
technological knowledge of equipment and proc- 
esses necessary to the functioning of our great i1- 
dustries is notoriously not in the possession of busi- 


nes men but of profesional experts who receive a 
relatively small share of the goods produced, and 
it does not even belong to these except for use, 
since, in the last analysis, this knowledge is the 
accumulation of the total community in the cen- 
turies of its past. Yet the functioning of the pro- 
ductive system, so important to the welfare of so- 
ciety, is controlled not by technicians and efficiency 
experts with an aim to the greatest possible produc- 
tion of serviceable goods, but by the owners of se- 
curities and their administrative officers whose in- 
terest is rather to retard production sufficiently to 
keep prices up and profits good. 

Thus, though mechanical inventions and the ad- 
vance of knowledge have multiplied many times the 
possible efficiency of production, abundance and 
cheapness of goods have not kept pace with this 
increase. The bulk of the benefit has gone to busi- 
ness which has capitalized its increased earning 
power under the heading of intangible assets. Thus 
a trade-secret, a trademark, a patent-right are usu- 
ally valued at large sums in the capitalization of a 
corporation and justify this by their earnings ca- 
pacity for their owners, but these monopolies as 
such contribute nothing to the total productivity, 
which would be greater if the technological knowl- 
edge thus monopolized were shared by the whole 
community. But, as production increased, prices 
would go down and the profits or differential ad- 
vantage of the owners of this intangible asset would 
disappear. Similarly a franchise, a statutory mo- 
nopoly, or even that preferential advantage known 
as good will have all been capitalized and made to 
Pay profits, but are not creative factors in industry 
from the standpoint of the community. Such as 
these constitute a vested interest, according to Veb- 
len’s definition. “Any concern that can claim in- 
tangible assets,-in the way of valuable good will, 
monopoly rights, or outstanding corporation securi- 
ties, has a substantial claim to be rated as a vested 
iaterest. What constitutes a valid claim to stand- 
ing as a vested interest is the assured customary 
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ability to get something more in the way of income 
than a full equivalent of tangible performance in 
the way of productive work.” 

Veblen estimates that, under the control of the 
vested interests, our indjistrial system functions 
at something like one-fourth of its possible efficiency, 
and he says his estimate is conservative. One would 
like fuller proof of this, though the increased pro- 
duction during the war gives some inkling of the 
possibilities. Also concrete evidence has been given 
by Walter Polakov in his recent report on the 
efficiency of the coal industry. 

In a final estimate of this book, one finds nothing 
to change a previously formed opinion of Veblen 
as the keenest and most brilliant critic of the pres- 
ent order and a most effective assailant of the vested 
interests. On the other hand, the usual criticisms 
stand. His materialism is rather too rigorous for 
most of us, who, without discounting the iniquity 
of the destruction of usefu) goods, might find very 
serious harm in less tangible evils. Then, to the 
novice in what is being called the Veblenian cult, 
his language seems to sound Jike something other 
than English. I take the latter criticism from hear- 
say, as, having been initiated some years ago, I 
cannot remember that I ever found Veblen’s lan- 
guage weird. In fact, I have always thought him 
particularly careful in defining his terms and using 
no word whose meaning might be doubtful. Nat- 
urally one cannot repeat definitions—that sometimes 
extend over pages—in each succeeding volume; 
which probably accounts for this later criticism of 
his style. Possibly an habitual reader cannot fully 
realize to what an extent he has built up a language 
of his own. 

If there is any conspicuous change in his later 
work, it is toward concrete application and propa- 
ganda, and away from the abstraction, detachment 
and greater impartiality of his early work. In a 
new series of essays now running in the Dial, he 
has made a still further departure and has under- 
taken to be constructive, a role which seems rather 
odd and is certainly new for Mr. Veblen. 
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Immortality 
By Edmond Vance Cooke 


UMANITY went whimpering by, 
H Still questioning, “What, then, if I die?” 
Not noting, on his hurrying way, 
Immortals tend him day by day. 


Is not Achilles in his tent 

Still sulking there with bow unbent? 
Does not the wail of Troy’s remorse 
Still echo from the hollow horse? 


Not Moses was, but Moses ts, 

Herding those hard-necked Jews of his, 
Rumbling his more than royal word 

About their heads—‘Thus saith the Lord.” 


Is Romeo dumb? Or does he yet 
Woo the sweet lips of Juliet? 

Does not Mercutio spend his breath 
In one last jest at grinning death? 


Is not false Faust still true as truth, 
Selling his soul for wines of youth? 
And who sings on the barricade 

But Gavroche, gay and unafraid? 


Has Don Quixote ceased to ride 
Adventurous through the country-side? 
Do not the boards and beadles roar 

As Oliver still asks for “more”? 

And Huck Finn on the river-raft, 
With poor Jim in the shack abaft, 

Still ponders, wonders, shrinks, but—well, 
Thank God! he aiways chooses hell. 

If these are but the thoughts of men, 
Yet daily live, laugh, love again, 

Haply the humblest human clod 

May live again as thought of God! 
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The 8. S. D. 1. 
By Owen Merryhue 


HE reputation of Reepy’s Mirror for sane 

conservatism prompts me to request some of 

its space to present an idea which has been 
simmering in my brain for a long time. As a man 
of property and a patriot, I share the apprehension 
of others of my class over the subversive doctrines 
now being disseminated by men brought here to 
labor, but who do not hesitate to condemn our in- 
stitutions. They advance weird views on the sub- 
ject of property rights, and instead of evincing 
gratitude for being permitted to live here, they have 
the effrontery to claim that we are making a profit 
out of them, and that it is we and not they who are 
under the obligation. 

The more I have studied this abominable heresy, 
the more I have come to believe that the fault lies 
largely with us and not wholly with them. Too long 
have we permitted our own citizens to mouth ideas 
of equality and liberty, which are really principles 
of robbery and license. We have tolerated such 
expressions, because we regard them as so much 
rhetoric, which no one would take seriously—and 
to do the native American justice, he rarely did. 
How is the ignorant foreigner to distinguisn be- 
tween the things we say and the things we believe? 
Is it not time that we made the distinction clear ? 

Here I come to the core of my thought. Nearly 
all the radical utterances of which we complain find 
their inspiration and support in that incendiary 
document, the Declaration of Independence. I know 
that this characterization of that revolutionary 
screed will come as a shock to many conventional 
people, but let them read it and see whether my 
epithet is excessive. Must this nation go on forever 
with that mill-stone hanging around its neck? We 
have only to consider what would happen if such 
au appeal were promulgated today. Would it not 
be burned by the common hangman, or by whatever 
presaic official has succeeded that picturesque exec- 
utive? Would not its authors be lucky if they es- 
caped that officer’s efficient ministrations? 

Its baleful effect must be eliminated somehow. 
Two courses of action lie open to us who agree that 
the influence of that pernicious document (which 
incidentally has never been interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, so we really don’t know what it does 
rmean), must be stemmed or nullified. The first is 
to start a campaign of education through the en- 
lightened press and the public schools, showing that 
it was only a party platform, intended to excite the 
multitude and gain their support in a_ struggle 
which was political rather than patriotic, as so many 
of our modern historians have clearly proved; that 
being such it is not to be taken any more seriously 
than are modern documents of the same kind issued 
under like circumstances; and that what its framers 
really meant was subsequently embodied in the Con- 
stitution, which as it was framed after the danger 
had passed, is quite a different kind of document, 
and is inspired by a much more practical attitude 
toward those classes, into which God, in his infinite 
wisdom, has seen fit to divide mankind. 

I have not much faith myself in half-way meas- 
ures, like the foregoing. I mention it because some 
prefer that line of action, For myself, I prefer the 
bolder course as more likely to succeed, if vigor- 
ously inaugurated and pushed at a time like the pres- 
ent, when men have learned the undeniable truth 
that organized violence is the real ruler of the 
world. We should establish at once a Society for 
the Suppression of the Declaration of Independence. 
National legislation should be obtained prohibiting 
its reading on Fourth of July or other public holi- 
days, the original copy in Washington should be 
burned, and books containing it should be confis- 
cated and destroyed. The printing of new copies 
should be prohibited under heavy penalties and the 
possession of a copy, after July, 1920, be made 
prima facie evidence of Bolshevism and anarchy. I 


admit that certain difficulties surrounds this pro- 
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gram, but desperate diseases need desperate reme- 
dics. So long as our infatuation with fine phrases, 
vhich the average citizen no more believes than the 
Christ 
causes us to pay lip service to that document, which 


average Christian obeys the injunctions of 


Choate so charitably characterized as a “mass of 


glittering generalities,’ so long will we have revo- 
lutionaries with us and so long will property be in- 
sccure. It runs counter to the work of those praise- 
worthy citizens who are pushing the campaign for 
inner meaning is to teach 


Americanization, whose 


foreigners their place and :nake them respect ours. 
It actualfy makes no distinction between us and the 


rest of mankind. 
consigned to oblivion long ago, but for some rea- 


The wonder is that it was not 
son, which I have tried in vain to understand, it 
document, in 
much the 


refuses to become a mere historic 
which guise it would do no harm. So 
worse for it; if it won't die, its dissolution must 


be accelerated. 
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The A partment House 


By Charlton Lawrence Edholm 


EOPLE above and next door, 

People below and all ‘round. 

I see them and hear their voices, 
Rub shoulders with them in the hall, 
Yes (you might say) eat with some, 
For I smell, almost taste, their cooking. 
But know them? 

Not one. 

A thin wall separates us 

From all the life of each other: 

Love and marriage and birth, 
Shame and death and despair, 

How near they come!—To the wall. 
But the wall 

Might well be the continent's width. 
Strangers they are, and | 

A stranger among them, a stranger. 
Even in prison, they say, 

The convicts are better neighbors. 
The tap-tap-tap on the pipes 

Sends message from cell to cell. 
The prisoners know each other, 
Tap out “Good luck” to the going, 
And cheer the condemned in the death-house. 
3ut we let the doomed depart 
Without even lifting an eyebrow. 
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Circumlocutions 
By Horace Flack 
THE DIFFERENCE IN HORIZONS. 
“There is a hilltop that I call my own, 
Where I may turn and scan a circle round 


Within whose scope, a thousand thousand lives 
Have each, as mine, its earthly mete and bound. 


Far to the East, that circle cuts this street: 

Far to the Westward, winds a well-loved stream: 
As clear it flows among its tree-crowned hills, 

! see the sunlight on its rapids gleam.” 


© two men on earth have the same horizon, 

and among mine, I may never again have 

the one I like best of all. Moreover, though 

the horizon I may never again recover was perfect 

to the last minute and second of its full three hundred 

and sixty degrees, I have never been able to see a 

scant half of it without turning my back on the rest. 

This may suggest, if it does not explain, why I do not 

wish to impose my views on any one with a different 
horizon. 

The difference in horizons is a fact of the uni- 
verse. It is as fixed as the law which sends the earth 
around the sun. It belongs to the beneficence of the 
light which gives its colors to the rainbow, and to the 
oriole whose song corresponds to its harmony. New- 
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ton read it in the stars, and to all who think as New- 
ton thought, it is part of the everlasting law of liberty 
and light, which can be changed by no intolerance, no 
bigotry, no vanity and folly of those who think it 
their privilege, function or duty to stand between us 
and what otherwise might be the full scope of our 
Own vision, 

Last year, I was aware of my horizon only in 
scraps, but this year, once at least, I have seen the 
whole circle of the sky at sunset, and again I may see 
it, from that standpoint, or another, when the stars 


explain the darkness, which “shows us worlds of 
light, we never knew by day.” 

As a stranger in various cities, including that in 
which I have labored longest, I have learned all that 
any one can ever need to know of their worst, and 
far more than I have ever used of their best. So, 
too, of the life of libraries and the world of books. 
But when I see the circle of the sky at sunset or mid- 
night, I know that if I wholly lose my part in it, and 
what it ought to mean to me, nothing else on earth 
will be worth while—for me. 

I do not undertake to speak for others who may 
see the sky only in scraps from day to day, or night 
to night. If they do not see it at all during their 
whole year, their lives may still be better than I can 
Certainly it is no part of my pur- 
pose to preach or to persuade, to cozen or to brow- 
beat any other single person on earth into the per- 
nicious delusion that my views are better for him 
than his own, or that I or any one else ought to un- 
dertake to think for him. 

Against this presumption I was warned this year, 
as I turned on my own hilltop until I had seen the 
whole circle of the sky. Among the surrounding 
hills, to the North, the West, the South, the paths 
As sabbatia is called “the 





know or imagine. 


were long known to me. 
seven year flower,” because it is supposed to bloom 
only once in seven years, I could think of myself as 
once more beside the rapids of the stream along 
whose banks I had seen it thrice in its most abundant 
I knew the paths which led to the deepest 
and clearest pools. I remembered having learned 
from the sunset sky reflected in one of them, that 
the Light is the Law, and the Law is the Torah, and 
the Torah is the gate of heaven. And on the East- 
ward, between me and the line where the sky seems to 
touch the earth, lay the city, with its life by day and 
by night part of mine from year to year, as it had 
grown by thousands and ten thousands towards the 
thousand thousand souls. From year to year it had 
been my duty to understand its life, and finally to 
comprehend it. 

The demand of the complete circle of the horizon 
is always for comprehension. 

I have never met that demand from any horizon of 
mine which has demanded it. I know at last that I 
never can meet it. Of the hundreds of thousands of 
lives around me, as they differ from or answer to 
my own on the street, there is not one I can compre- 
hend—not one! And in solitude under the perfect 
circle of the sky, I know that I never can—or, at least, 
not until after I have comprehended my own. That 
I will never do on earth. 


bloom. 


At midnight in winter, with the ground snow-cov- 
ered and the air so free from moisture that the whole 
circle of the sky glittered with stars as I had never 
seen it do before, perhaps I came nearer once to com- 
prehension than ever before or since. It was only in 
a very simple thought—the thought that since every 
sun and planet visible in the immensity of space was 
merely matter, the life of a single immortal soul— 
even the weakest—must be more valued by the Maker 
of All Suns and Systems, than the sum total of the 
visible universe with all its stars, seen by the eye, un- 
aided, and all that are still beyond the scope of vision 
through the most powerful telescope. Then I knew 
the nature of the unspeakable presumption of those 
who undertake to dictate the lives of others. 

“From that sure knowledge of my deepest soul, 

I dare say this, and make my soul the stake— 
Except for freedom, from the first, this earth 

Were curst for man or beast, for child or snake.” 


Persons From Porlock 


By Vincent Starrett 


moment he was unfortunately 


66 T this 
called out by a person on business from 
Porlock, and detained by him above an 
hour. és 

That person from Porlock! 

There is no turther record of him, I believe; no 
clew to the business he was about, of such importance 
that it detained “above an hour” the poet upon 
whose table lay the interrupted manuscript of “Kubla 
Khan”. He lives for a moment in Coleridge’s note 
to the first edition of the poem, then passes from 
history. Doubtless he went back to Porlock, where, 
it is conceivable, his descendants still live, and oc- 
still interrupt the 
On business, no doubt! 


casionally perhaps, labors of 


others. Always on. busi- 
ness! 

In heaven’s name, just what business is Porlock 
celebrated for? Vhere is no atlas handy, or | would 
look it up. 

And what earthly business could he have had 
with Coleridge ?—this—this—“person”! In England, 
and more so in that day than in this, the distine- 
tion between’a person and a gentleman is rather 
marked. Coleridge would not have written down 
the one for the other. We may be assured that it 
was “business” indeed; and probably a very low 
and sordid transaction—not, however, furtive. Per- 
haps the matter of a bill—trifling enough, no doubt, 
but of supreme importance to the person from Por- 
T hope he had 
the money! I am convinced that this business in- 
volved money, for it detained him “above an hour”. 
Was not the poet's first word sufficient, that he 
could not pay that day? But, no! The person from 
Porlock would want his money. It is characteristic 
of persons from Porlock. What to him was the fact 
that, in the embarrassment of his demands, “Kubla 
Khan” was fading from the brain that had dreamed 
it? 

I may be quite wrong about this. I hope I am. 
But it is certain that however important the business 
of the man from Porlock, it was insignificant be- 
side the necessity for finishing “Kubla Khan”. 

Would that we had this perscn’s name! We would 
niche him forever with the outcasts—embalm him, a 
fly in amber, for the revilement of all posterity! 

Poor Coleridge! Immortal somnambulist! Luck- 
less dreamer! That person from Porlock seemed 
always to stand between him and completed work. 
Nearly all his writings are fragmentary—incomplete. 
Some other person or thing, when, it was not the 
Porlock nuisance, transpired to interrupt his per- 
formance. I fancy he grew to dread a knock upon 
the door, shut away in the shelter of his own 
imaginings; heard that devil's tattoo upon his panels 
when, perhaps, no knock had been given. . . . Jean 
Paul wrote eloquently to the din of kitchen utensils, 
with the amiable chatter of his family about him, 
and the doves flying in and out of the kitchen door. 
Imagine Coleridge doing that. Imagine Carlyle! 

Persons from Porlock! They are at every turn 
of the crooked road, at every bend of the stream. 
Life is congested with them; they fill the world 
with their meaningless, unmeaning, well-meant chat- 
ter. From their “business” nobody is exempt, noth- 
ing is sacred. They are numbered in the millions; 
and of their number are our friends and the members 
of our family. 

Business is their excuse and their fetish. Now 
business, of course, is important—is it not? Busi- 
ness—important. The one word is significant of the 
other. Obviously, if business is unimportant it is 
not business; if it is business, it is not unimportant. 
And—-dear me!—if it is neither business nor im- 
portant, then it is nothing. Nothing is that which 
without which nothing is not. I do not know how 
this strikes vow; to me it seems rather incoherent. 
To the person from Porlock it is all as simple as 
A, B, C, for it is his argument that I am trying to 
get at. I imagine Coleridge found it trying enough; 


lock; even to Coleridge, it may be... . 
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no wonder he was detained “above an hour.” Im- 
portance, it is true, is a relative term. There is im- 
portant business, and more important business, and 
very important business, and so on; but it is an 
inflexible rule that the business immediately in hand 
is quite the most important business in the world, at 
the moment, to the person from Porlock. It is a 
truth easily demonstrated. The man will tell you 
so himself, with the utmost candor, and with an in- 
credulous stare at your stupidity. You say, for in- 
stance: 

“Really, old man, I haven’t a moment to spare. 
I’m just in the middle of ‘Kubla Khan,’ a very curi- 
ous poem I dreamed last night. I want to get it 
down before I forget it.” 


And the person from Porlock looks at you as if 
you were quite the strangest thing he had seen all 
day, and replies: 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Coleridge, but this bill must be 
paid. It’s been running now since June, and this 
is the third time I’ve called to collect it.” 

And you answer him: 

“But, don’t you understand? I’ll forget this, if I 
don’t get it down on paper, right away. It’s a dream 
—don’'t you understand?” 

It is perfectly apparent that he does not under- 
stand. If he is inclined to be rude, he will say: 

“I don’t know anything about your dreams, and I 
care less. What I’m interested in is my money. 
I won't forget that, at any rate. Da I get it, or 
don’t 1?” 

And this goes on for “above an hour”, because, 
being capable of dreaming “Kubla Khan,” you are 
incapable of throwing this person downstairs; which. 
of course, is what he richly deserves. Whether he 
gets his money, depends largely on whether you have 
it to give him. Actually, he is less menacing than 
he appears. He may even have a sneaking sympathy 
for you; and all the way back to Porlock he mutters 
comment relative to your sanity. 

Or, perhaps you are in the middle of the dream 
itself; stretched easily in the wicker rocker, smok- 
ing. The telephone rings. You ignore it. It con- 
tinues to ring. In the end, you say “Damn!” forcibly 
(1 hope you do!), and answer it, although you are 
entirely certain all the time who is at the other end 
of the disturbance. And you are right; it is the 
person from Porlock. He _ inquires pleasantly 
whether you can rush him out an article on bee- 
hives, and bring it to the office in the morning. He 
would not bother you, but it is late in the month 
and he is up to his ears, it seems, in “business”. If 
you are the right sort, you will say immediately that 
it is impossible; that your wife has just died un- 
accountably, and the children all have scarlet fever. 
That is what you will say, will you not? On the 
contrary, that is what you will wish you had said, 
after you have hung up the receiver. Actually, you 
will think desperately for the space of perhaps one 
second, and then agree to write the article. Mean- 
while, of course, the dream has vanished completely. 
It will never return; not that dream. 

I knew a man once who married a person from 
Porlock! He was a writing man, too, although a 
number of city blocks behind the author ot ‘Kubla 
Khan”. It occurred to him that interruptions to his 
work were planned with consummate timeliness by 
one of his evil spirits. At first, he thought the epi- 
sode might be accidental, and for a time he beiieved 
the repetition of the episode might be charged to co- 
incidence; after a while it dawned upon him that, 
whether malicious or not, it was chronic. He ob- 
served that always at the moment when the flame of 
his gerius was burning most brightly, or when a 
long-cesired phrase was hurrying to his mind to be 
captured, his wife would burst dramatically into the 
rocm to inquire what had become of last evening’s 
newsparer, or whether he would mind ansvering the 
doorbell if it should rirg, because she was going to 
lie down, or why he had not told her he had received 
a letter from Robert Southey saying that the baby 
was ill 

Whenever my: wife—whenever my friend’s wife— 
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thus interrupted his writing, he became choked with 
a blind fury, and replied that he had buried the 
kitten in the desired newspaper, or that the bell might 
ring until the battery was exhausted, or that he sin- 
cerely hoped the baby would die. All of which was 
not good for my friend’s temper, and often spoiled 
his style. He realized that his wife was a charming 
person, pleasant to look at, and nice to have around 
the house; but he fervently wished she were not so 
desperately interested in affairs at Porlock. And, of 
course, he did not really wish that Robert Southey’s 
baby would die, while the kitten, at the moment, was 
in his pocket—not at all dead, nor even moribund. 
It is likely enough that he was sincere in the matter 
of the doorbell. 

Persons from Porlock, naturally, are not all ami- 
abie; although most of them, no doubt, ure well- 
meaning. That perhaps is the worst of the whole 
matter. If their intentions were deliberately malici- 
ous, an end to their pernicious activities might well 
be accomplished with the nearest object tu hand—a 
thick walking-stick, or a flower-pot,—and Porlock 
(enormous as that city is) shortly would be de- 
pupulated. Often, however, the person is one who 
should know better; one who himself would be the 
first to groan when the knocker resounded through 
the house. Having finished setting down his own 
dream of Xanadu, without interruption, blandly he 
descends upon his friend to read it aloud. He looks 


about him at the littered desk, at his friend’s haggarg 
countenance, at his friend’s ink-smeared elbows, and 
hopes he does not interrupt... . And a golden af. 
ternoon is torn from the calendar with ruthless hand 
and “Kubla Khan” remains unfinished where it wae 
dropped, until another afternoon, when, as like as 
not, it is forgotten. 

Good chap! He is the least offensive of them all 
—but he is from Porlock! 

The place has no frontiers; it is as wide as the 
universe. Its geographical boundaries are the 
boundaries of the world; its history is the history 
of Time. Porlock-on-the-Hudson, Porlock-on-the- 
Thames, Porlock-on-Avon. ... How many times do 
you suppose Anne was obliged to call Master Will 
to his dinner? .... Porlock-on-the-Styx. ... 

Ah, that person from Porlock-on-the-Styx! 

How many “Kubla Khans” has he interrupted with 
his sudden knock! With him there is no argument; 
no payment will insure his departure. . . . When he 
leaves we accompany him to and beyond the thresh- 
old. St. Ives must wait the magic of another hand 
to lead him from his difficulties; on the littered desk, 
unfinished, lie our Kubla Khans, our Edwin Droods, 
our Ivory Towers.... 

In kindness perhaps he comes, the last and most 
formidable’ of his caravan. His business brooks no 
delay. By him indeed are we detained “above an 
hour.” 


Poor Mister Morrison 
By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


New York City October Twentieth, 1919. 
My Dear Muz: 
AVE the Alarums and Excursions subsided? 
H Has the smoke of battle cleared away? Does 
the House of Hadley still rock on its foun- 
dations? Has my male progenitor, your esteemed 
spouse, hushed his vitriolic utterance? 

Now, honestly, Mother, I ask you, wouldn’t you have 
thought I was announcing my intention of becoming 
a Second Story man? Or of going down to Mexico 
and offering my services to Villa? Whereas, I had 
merely renounced my fat prospects in the wholesale 
harness business to go into Settlement Work, decid- 
ing (with what you and I both privately think is con- 
siderable nobility) to spend my bright youth in Let- 
ting a Little Sunshine in to the Poor and Needy! 

Of course, I realize what a blow it was to the good 
old Governor, after bringing me—expensively—aup 
for twenty-four years in the way he thought I was 
going. If I’d gone to college at home, I daresay I’d 
have run true to form; it was Columbia, and old 
Prof. Dale, and messing about on the lower East 
Side that did for me. But at that I’m hardly a crim- 
inal, and he hadn’t ought to treat me as one, now, 
had he Mrs. Hadley? 

And it isn’t as if I were his only white hope; 
theres’ George, only two years younger, who'll be 
everything I ought to be and haven’t been! Play up 
George. Exactly—let George do it! 


Prof. Dale has been trotting me around to Settle- 
ments all day, looking up a job, and I’m registered 
at the shabbiest one in the toughest neighborhood at a 
salary hardly visible to the naked eye, and to-morrow 
I move from this abode of purple and fine linen and 
the flesh-pots to a lowly boarding-house. (Of course, 
I came like a homing bird to its nest, to an opulent 
hotel, and already there’s a hole in my reserve fund 
through which the Governor could drive his seven- 
passenger chariot.) Me’n St. Francis, just like that! 
Only, I'll bet he didn’t have my appetite! 

Love to the girls and George, and the pater if you 
think he’d care for it, and the Lion’s Share for you. 
Your virtuous-prodigal-son, 

Bur. 


October 26th, 19. 
Dearest Muz: 

Thanks for your corking letter. So the Governor's 
simmering down a bit! That’s good hearing. Get 
him good and mellow by the holidays, won’t you? 
I'd hate to be away from home at Christmas, 

You know, when he thinks of my new job he vis- 
ualizes the professional do-gooder. We've got to 
make him realize that there are entirely human be- 
ings who are not money-makers; that there are per- 
fectly regular fellows who are concerned more with 
giving than getting. I may be a fizzle at this job. 
Well, if I am, I'll come home with all my pinions 
trailing and be George’s office boy. But I mean to 
give it one good workout first! 

I’m settled in my boarding-house, run by a good 
old Maine Yankee, who’s a fair-to-middling cook. 
Mostly Settlement workers here, he-ones and she- 
ones. Not very easy to look at, but—Handsomeis- 
ashandsomedoes ! 

Best to the bunch and write often! 

As always, 
BILL, 


November First, ’19. 

Muz, dear, it isn’t reasonable for girls to be so 
homely! I don’t believe I can stand it. I wasn’t 
raised right for standing it! Behold my blessed 
mother with her white plush hair always “done” and 
her high-heeled No. 3’s, and her giddy sport coats— 
and all my sisters and my cousins and my aunts! 

These girls have thick feet and dingy hair, and 
their finger-nails are dull and their noses shine! I’m 
going to read ’em all the joyful Psalms; I’m going 
to lecture on the beauty of holiness, and by the same 
token—the holiness of beauty! 

Is a great life, and I’ll try not to weaken, but 1 wish 
a few Movie Queens would embrace it! 

The work goes very fast; they’ve given me the 
worst gang of young Apaches I ever laid eyes on— 
terror-of-the-neighborhood type. I haven’t made @ 
dent in them, so far, but my game is to get them to 
liking me, first. 

Tons of love, 
BILL. 
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20 Years of Service 
to St.Louis 


CITY speaks clearly and positively through 














its financial institutions. Much of a city’s 
progress is the reflection of their vision of 
its future. 





This is the] twentieth year during which the Mercantile 
Trust Company has been a forceful factor in the civic 
advancement of St. Louis. During that entire period the 
Mercantile has always been closely identified with every 
movement tending toward municipal progress and better- 
ment, nD: 


Twenty years of conscientious, aggressive devotion to the 
interests of our city—civic pride—friendly neighborliness— alll 
have made the Mercantile Trust Company a true example i 
of what St. Louis is and means. | 


Why not show your appreciation by endorsing with your WY 
patronage this solid, aggressive trust company which is | 
doing so much to promote the growth and prosperity of 
St. Louis and its citizens. 


President 
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Post Carp. 
N. Y. City, 11-2-'19. 
Cheers! New boarders coming! Let’s hope! 
B. 

% 

Post Carp. 

N. Y. City, 11-3-’19. 
Groans! Have just learned tragic truth. New- 


comers are literary lady and invalid husband. 


My Angel Mother: November Seventh. 

Your Epistle to the Heathen just received. I note 
your remarks about my sister workers having their 
minds too intent upon Others to think of Beautifying 
Themselves. Also, your sparkling reminder of that 
well known epidermis depth of pulchritude, but, you 
see, I haven’t got time to skin ’em! 

I heard a lot of commotion last night, and Mrs. 
Miggs told us at breakfast that the Morrisons had ar- 
rived. He is so great an invalid that he had to be car- 
ried to his room. They have the whole attic floor. 
One feels they are not going to add greatly to the 


gayety of nations. 
Thanks for your kindly effort to cheer me up, even 


if you didn’t. 
labor in the vineyard 1 didn’t expect to work in a 
lemon orchard. And now comes a melancholy Blue 
Stocking into our mussy midst. I know just what 

she'll be like . . . inky fingers .. . scrambled hair. . 

Mournfully, BILLIAM. 

% 

November Seventh, 10 P. M. 

Muz, she isn’t at all! In the language of the world 
I’ve put behind me, she’s a bear! If she’s a Blue 
Stocking, then it’s a silk one, clocked and sheer! 

Pardon these rhapsodies, but if you could only see 
her—she’s a Bird of Paradise among cackling Plym- 
outh Rocks She’s a Bride Rose in a Vegeta- 
ble Garden! 

And she has an invalid husband! 

Hope it’s something galloping! 

Your somewhat cheerful-er 
+ 
New York City, November Twelfth. 
My very dear Muz: 

Pleased pink with the Governor’s pleasant message 
—I see there your fine Italian hand! You'll surely 
bring him round by holiday time, won’t you? I can’t 
see Christmas here, though, really, I’m in luck to have 
such a decent boarding place. It’s amazing the dif- 
ference little Mrs. Morrison makes—a shy little 
thing—but merry as a kitten and a howling beauty 
in her gipsy way. 

Old Mrs. Miggs adores her—she used to work for 
Mrs. M.’s people in Maine. She guards their privacy 
like a lion; no one allowed on the top floor. Wonder 
what the trouble is with Friend Husband. I don’t see 
the need of all this mystery. 

I’m getting keener on my work every day. I lke 
my unwashed young demons. And one or two of’’em 
are beginning to like me. Prof. Dale dropped around 
to our club room last night, and said something about 
the way I was getting hold of them that made me 
purr. 

Keep up the good work on Dad! 

All the love there is— 
% 


BILL. 


BIL. 


November Fifteenth. 

You know, Muz, dear, it’s pretty tough on a girl of 
twenty-two or three to be chained for life to a hope- 
less invalid. What do you suppose her people were 
about to let her do it? Of course, he may have been 
O. K. when she married him. But there’s something 
queer about it. She blushes and looks so confused 
whenever he’s mentioned, and we can’t get her to 
leave him for a movie or a walk. She wants to be a 
writer—she had one or two things accepted, but felt 
she must move right down on the firing line—meet 
editors and agents and so on. She takes a brisk 
spin in the morning and then she works all day. I 
bet she can write. 

She’s so shy, and so reluctant to meet people (ex- 
cept about her work), and yet under it you feel that 


When I renounced the flesh-pots to. 
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she’s just starving for fun and good times. She’s 
never been in New York before—never been out of 
the island village in Maine, where she was born. 
3rought up by a fierce old orthodox grandfather, she 
and another orphan cousin. (I get this from Mrs. 
Miggs.) 

I offered to sit with Husband and jolly him up— 
read to him, play cards—but she just seemed ready to 
sink with embarrassment, and said he didn’t seem to 
care for company. Oh, very well. I’ve acquired mer- 
it by offering, any way. 

Every little thing is all right at the Settlement. I 
take the kids out a good deal, in two and threes— 
pictures and bus rides and so on; get nearer, that 
way. 

Don’t pinch on letters! They’re water-out-of-the- 
rock, here. 

Love, BI. 

+ 

November Twentieth, 19. 
Dearest Musz:— 

Mrs. Miggs is the kindest old thing you ever saw! 
She’s coaxed little Mrs. Morrison to come down to 
the living-room in the evenings. She helps Mrs. Miggs 
with her mending and I read aloud to all and sundry. 
You know, they seem to be improving; the sob sisters. 
I guess I was peevish. They’re not so bad, really, and 
they do work! I'll say they’re worth, individually, 
any three of the idle born, dragging aimlessly through 
their days. 

Everyone’s keen about little Mrs. Morrison except 
Sloppy Weather. Have I told you about her? She’s 
a large, leather-faced lady, who was the household 
mystery tili Mr. Morrison came. We named her from 
her prevailing tendency to exhale gloom. She comes 
down to breakfast in a wrapper of an ugliness to 
chill the blood—a design of sliced beets on a back- 
ground of mustard. She spends a great deal of time 
in her room, happily, and always hangs out a home- 
made placard which reads—“ AM RES TING”. 
She really need not safeguard her privacy—no one 
yearns to intrude on her Jest and Youthful Jollity. 
Last night, when I was reading “Once Aboard the 
Lugger,” and we were all shrieking, she burst into 
tears and lumbered out of the room. Mrs. Miggs and 
Mrs. Morrison ran after her and tried to comfort her, 
but all she could say was that she had laid away eight 
dear ones. Of course, it’s terribly tragic and all that, 
but it’s so—so sort of wholesale, isn’t it? Eight! 
“Seven at one blow!” Do you suppose she rocked the 
boat? 

Well, she has it fixed up in her mouldy old mind 
that Mrs. Morrison is beginning to neglect her hus- 
band. Someone was saying how fine it was for her 
to have a cheerful hour downstairs, and she sighed— 
“Ah, yes, fine for her, but—poor Mister Morrison!” 

I feel that I am about to be rude to that woman. 


Love to all; most to you, 
BILL. 


+ 
November Twentieth, 11:55 P. M. 
Muz, dear: 

To-night I had a party for my young yeggs and lit- 
tle Mrs. Morrison helped me. I was rather afraid 
they might resent her coming, but she was mousy and 
still till they got used to her, and then she sang to 
them, funny old ballads (Cunning little voice!) with 
rollicking tunes, and then she made them gallopshus 
things to eat in the chafing dish. They’re crazy about 
her. They have made her an Hon. Lady Mem. of the 
Club! 

Forgive a short letter, but I’m Rip van Winkling all 
over the desk. 

Bushels of love to the whole clan, 
3 

P. S. Sloppy Weather, wearing the beets and mus- 
tard effect, opened her door and peeked out as we 
came in. Her expression fairly groaned—‘“but, poor 


Mister Morrison!” ‘ 
Very dear Muz: November Twenty-ninth. 


Madeline Morrison has sold a story to Mac Cool’s 
—Isn’t that corking? I’m pretty chesty about it be- 
cause she let me read it in the rough, and I made one 


or two suggestions, which she followed. She says I’m 
a good critic. Tell that to my scornful male parent. 
Gee, it must be wonderful to write! 
I'll let you know when it’s coming out. 
Will write again soon. 
Thanks for good letter of home news. 
Hastily, 


+ 


Buu 


Sunday Night. 

Muz, dear, she went to church with me this morn- 
ing. I took her to the dim little old gray one I love 
best, with a dim little old gray rector, and she was 
crazy about it. She wore the mousiest brown dress 
and a sort of little Quaker hat. (I like people to 
dress the part for church, don’t you?) 

He read our favorite chapter, Muz, Ephesians VI., 
and it’s her favorite, too! What do you know about 
that? 

I’ve told her all about the whole bunch or you at 
home, and how you really headed me this way, and 
how poor old Dad was so sore because I wouldn’t go 
into the business, and how I wanted to prove to him 
that it wasn’t sob-sister sentimentality, but just sim- 
ply wanting to clean up a little of the world’s mess, 
and when the old man read— 

“Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but 
doing the will of God from the heart”’— 
she whispered that that’s what I’m doing. And when 
he swung into that bully old home stretch— 

“Pat on the whole armor of God that ye may be 
able to stand”— 

Her head went up and she pulled a deep breath, 
and her eyes were like stars. And coming hoine she 
said the keenest things about my work with the kids. 
She said: “You're ‘an ambassador in bonds’.” 

You know, Muz, no one in the world has ever 
talked to me like that, except you. No girl, I mean. 
I’ve always sort of been ashamed of caring for— 
well, for things like that. You know how the girls 
and George are—like Dad. They think it’s soft. All 
the crowd does. I’ve come to think I was sort of a 
nut, especially after the row at home last month— 
and everybody thinking that J think I’m a sort of ex- 
tra special Lord’s Anointed. Madeline Morrison un- 
derstands. 


Stacks of love, BIL. 


2. 
~~ 


December Fifth. 
Dear Mother:— 

Your letter nearly knocked me over. At first I 
was mad, red hot and sizzling mad clear through, at 
you; 

But when I stood aside for awhile and watched 
myself go by I knew it was true, what yeu said. 

I am in love with Mrs. Morrison. 

I was too good to go into business; I had to do 
something noble, didn’t I? And now I’m coveting my 
neighbor’s wife. Oh, Muz, how I am coveting her! 

At first it seemed to me that the only thing to do 
was to fly while the flying was good, but after a 
night of stiff thinking I don’t see why things 
shouldn’t go on as before. She hasn’t the faintest 
inkling of my feeling, and I promise you—and my- 
self—that she never shall. 

And if I suddenly bolted, 
mightn’t she? 

You mustn’t worry about me. 


she might suspect, 


It’s just as she 


said— 
I’m “an ambassador in bonds.” 
Best love, BILL. 
P. S. But I'll say its’ pretty tough, to amble 


through a world of girls for twenty-four years, and 
only want the one I can’t possibly have! 


?. 
bod 


December Seventh. 
Muz, dear:— 

All serene. I’ve started another class for my In- 
dians, two nights a week, so you see I -won’t be home 
very much, and that’li help some. 

I’m terribly chesty, because one of my young Wops 
who was due to sojourn under restraint for an in- 
definite period was turned over to me by the judge 
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when I asked him prettily, and Tony Baldoni has be- 
come what Mr. Shakespeare termed my “Footlicker.” 
Well, that’s something, isn’t it? 
Write quick and rave about me. I need it! 
Not too cheerfully, 


? 
— 


BILL. 


Dearest Muz:— December Eighth. 

Madeline spoke of her marriage to-night. We'd 
been discussing a point in one of her stories, and I 
claimed that girls are not forced into marriage now- 
days, and she claimed that they are. She said, sud- 
denly, sort of choking—“J was.” 

Muz, I knew it wasn’t cricket to let her go on, but 
| couldn’t seem to stop her. She said: “My grand- 
father was a fanatic. He had a daughter, my young- 
est, prettiest aunt, who came to New York to study 
music She was just a child, a pitifully ig- 
norant, un-armored child When she came 
home he cursed her, just like the old wretches in 
story-books, and shut the door in her face. Well, 
he brooded and brooded over it. It wasn’t a gay 
home for a orphan girl of twelve to come into, but 
my blessed cousin Molly kept me sane and normal. 
When he died he left me the sweet old farm-house 
with its gnarled orchard and the silver brook and 
the rosewood and mahogany and pewter, on condition 
-—this was how the will read—‘that she never goes 
to New York City without the shelter of a husband’s 
name and presence.’ Well, Molly and I racked our 
brains; there wasn’t anybody that I—and then she 
thought of poor old Peter—wed’ played with him—” 

The door opened and Sloppy Weather heaved in. I 
was actually glad to see her. I musn’t let it happen 
again. Love, B. 


+ 
Dearest Mus: December Tenth. 


Wasn’t that corking of old Prof. Hadley to write 
the Governor about me? And what do you know 
about his wanting me to help him on his book on Set- 
tlements? I can’t see what I have to contribute, but 
he says it’s the fresh angle. 

And recommending me for the man-sized job at 
the new Settlement in the spring! With all kinds of 
authority and a perfectly human salary! I’m glad it 
isn't right now, for I couldn’t ditch my young yeggs. 
Did he actually say that my club was busting up the 
worst gang in the neighborhood? If it’s even partly 
true it gives me a warm feeling in the chest. 

Chestily, 


ote 


BILL. 


December Fifteenth. 
Say, Muz, some low comedian played a trick on 
Sloppy Weather. She’s been making a nuisance of 
herself, bothering Mrs. Morrison, trying to catch a 
glimpse of him, sneaking up on the roof to dry her 
sixty-three hairs, pitying him gustily, and to-day 
someone had added a line in pencil to the placard 
she hangs on her door when she goes into the silence, 
so that it read: 
‘HAVE JUST LAID AWAY EIGHT DEAR ONES; 
AM RESTING” 
Wasn't that a yokel’s prank? Can’t imagine who'd 
do a thing like that. B. 


J 
~~ 


Dearest Muz: December Twentieth. 

I always came howling to you with my black eyes 
and my splinters and my bloody noses, and you could 
always make me whole again. You can’t this time, 
but I’m howling to you, just the same. 

I don’t know how to tell you. 

To-day Mrs. Miggs was cleaning the attic floor. 
Madeline was out. Mrs. Miggs called me up to help 
her get a rug that had blown down onto the next 
roof. I had a perfectly legitimate look into the Mor- 
rison’s room. Peter Morrison was sitting in a big 
chair with his back to me. He’s young! Somehow, 
I’d pictured him as years older than Madeline—she 
always says “Poor old Peter’—but I had a glimpse 
of sleek brown hair and a young, fresh looking pink 
cheek. Poor devil! I’m beginning to get his side of 
it, now. 

Some way, I had the feeling that Mrs. Miggs 
wanted me to go into that room, to see him and 
speak to him. (She knows; she’s always trying to 
throw Madeline and me together, the sentimental old 

idiot.) 
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She wanted me to help her bring out the other 
rugs, but I knew it simply wasn’t cricket. I started 
down, but a paper blew out and I picked it up. | 
didn’t want to go into the room, you see, and I meant 
to give it to Madeline later. It was a page of typing, 
and I read it—I naturally supposed it was part of 
the story she’s been letting me see. But it wasn’t, 
Muz. It was part of a letter to her cousin, Molly. 
I’m copying it— 

“Molly, what shall I do? When we made up this 
mad plan, and I brought poor old Peter-Peter down 
here I never dreamed he would matter, that he would 
interfere. I was so wild to come here and get on 
with my work—people never entered into my thoughts 
at all—men, never. But one has come now, Molly. 
I’ve written and written about him and the glorious 
work he’s doing. I wonder you haven’t guessed. And 
I know he cares—and I care. And there sits poor 
old Peter, smiling his vapid smile—oh, I could 
throw this type-writer at him! 

Billy has come; Peter has got to go. 

‘Peter—Peter, Pumpkin-eater! 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her!’ 

Molly, you got me into this insane tangle; you've 
got to get me out. Think, Molly, think hard! 

Why couldn’t Peter just quietly died? He’s been 
a hopeless invalid so long what could be 
more natural? Suppose I bring him hastily home, 
and when we get him there we can think up some- 
thing plausible and sudden to carry him off! 

I simply can’t tell Billy the truth. 

Distractedly, 

Muz, I can’t say anything; I can’t think. Only one 
thing I’m sure of—no, two; that she doesn’t mean it 
in the way it sounds—Madeline, who woudn’t step 
on a beetle, who makes my young burglars over into 
baa-lambs; and that she cares. 

All the splinters and bloody noses and black eyes 
heaped together couldn’t equal this, Muz. 


Poor old— 


BILt. 


Write to me. Map.” 


+ 
TELEGRAM. 


N. Y. City, N. Y¥., 12-23-19. 
Mr. James G. Hadley, 
2789 Wisconsin Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

heartiest thanks for wonderful invitation wish i 
could be with you but must see my kids christmas 
through much love to all letter follows 

W. W. Haptey. 
whe 
December-twenty-third. 
Dearest Muz: 

You're there about a million! Brought the Gov- 
ernor round, didn’t you? Oh, of course, the letter 
from Prof. Dale helped, but it was you on the job all 
the time. And to think I can’t come! But I simply 
couldn’t ditch them now, especially Tony Baldoni. If 
I went back on him he’d be perfectly justified in go- 
ing back on me. 

Your special delivery letter was a shield and 
buckler, Muz, dear. You mustn't worry; I’ve got on 
the whole armor! 

She’s going to help me with their Christmas Eve 
party, but it will be all right. You mustn’t worry. 

Tons of thanks for that letter. 


All my love— Brit. 


J 
bead 


Christmas Eve. 

One whale of a party, Muz, if I do say so as 
shouldn't. I wish you could have seen it. We had a 
tree and everything. ‘To-morrow is the big feed. Be- 
lieve me, that bully check from Dad is going to make 
much proud food possible. I had gifts for everyone 
of them to-night, and they all gave me things—noisy 
neckties, speckled candy off the push-carts, plush 
glove boxes, pink suspenders—and, best of all, Tony 
Baldoni took me aside and said—“Ts-a secret, present 
I got-a for you !”—and dragged me into a dark room 
and presented me with his neat little kit of burglaring 
tools. I wanted to put my nose in the air and howl 
like a liver-colored hunting pup. 

Madeline had on a gipsy red dress, and holly in 
her black hair, and when she sang 


was I” 


“God rest you, merry gentlemen,’ 

Let nothing you dismay !”’— 
she looked right at me, and put “nothing” into italics, 
You know, its’ the strangest thing, but she is always 
laughing, these days; I suppose, really, she’s hyster- 
ical. 

I expected Tony Baldoni to chaperone us home, 
and he did, until the last block, and then Madeline 
said, coolly, “Well, good-night, Tony—Merry Christ- 
mas!” and the idiot trotted off. 

Then she said, “Billy, my Christmas gift to you is 
the truth about my marriage. I’m so ashamed, but I 
must tell you! Poor old Peter is—” 

And then, as before, old Sloppy Weather rose up 
beside us, with Mrs. Miggs, this time, coming home 
from hearing the carols, and I left Madeline with 
them and bolted. I walked blocks and blocks and 
now it’s Christmas morning. 

I'll see the kids’ dinner through, and catch the 
Twentieth Century for home. 

Muz, I never knew that Christmas giving could 
mean giving up. I can manage the good-will with 
Tony’s manicure set here beside me!-—but there 
doesn’t seem to be very much peace lying around 
loose on the earth. 


Good morning, and M-C-! BILL. 
of 
TELEGRAM. 
Ww. ¥. Cry, X. ¥., 
Hadley Family, 12-25-19, 


2789 Wisconsin Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
extra special merry christmas chunks of love to all 
sorry cant be with you but william weston hadley and 
wife will arrive in your midst new years day letter 
follows bill 


Dearest Muz;— "Christmas Afternoon. 

You have my wire by this time. LISTEN! I went 
to bed after posting your letter and I fell asleep at 
once, for I was dog-tired. But I had miserable 
dreams, I couldn’t seem to breathe and I kept dream- 
ing that I heard Madeline calling me, and I knew I 
must pretend not to hear her. 

I kept struggling, for I knew if I turned and saw 
her eyes I was lost I was running through 
heavy sand, but she was gaining on me, trying to 
tell me something, but I wouldn’t stop and I wouldn't 
listen. And my heart was pounding so I could hear 
it—thump—THUMP! 

Then I woke up, and the pounding was on the 
door, and Madeline was screaming my name, and I 
couldn’t breathe because the room was full of smoke. 

I got the door open and there she was in her night 
dress, and she crumpled to the floor the minute she 
saw me alive. I picked her up and carried her down- 
stairs to the side-walk and gave her to Sloppy 
Weather and Mrs. Miggs and they wrapped the beets- 
on-mustard kimono around her. Then I asked her if 
Peter had been taken out. She said he hadn’t and 
to let him alone, and she began to laugh like a crazy 
woman. I started in again. She caught hold of me, 
and kept jabbering wild-sounding stuff, but Sloppy 
Weather pulled her off, and I went in, and up to the 
attic floor. It was pretty thick; I couldn’t hear any- 
thing but the flames; the old house was a tinder box. 
I got pretty sick of it, and wanted awfully to turn 
back, but I hung on to things that helped—“in the 
midst of the fire and had no hurt—” 

I began to have the oddest sense of detachment. I 
could just imagine old Sloppy Weather saying—“Oh, 
ves, he got her out all right, but poor Mister Morri- 
son—” 

Their room was like noon in the lurid glow. Peter 
was in his chair, just as before, only his head was 
bent—his whole body was sagging. I called to him 
and shook him, but he didn’t answer. 

Then Madeline came screaming in, a fireman try- 
ing to catch her. For an instant, I saw her only as 
an ally. “Help me!”,/I shouted. ‘We’ll have to carry 
him! He’s unconscious: He’s stupefied! He’s—” 

But she came close to me, laughing and crying, and 
dragged me away from him. “No, Billy, dearest, you 
goose—he’s—you wouldn’t ever let me tell you—He’s 
Bri. 
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“The Case of Oliver 
Pollock’™* 


By Margaret B. Downing 


HEN the members of the Congress which 
WV convened in December, 1800, made them- 
selves as comfortable as they might in the 
damp, half-roofed Capitol, they found awaiting their 
attention a neat brochure bearing the above title. 
From the pen of an able Virginia lawyer, Augustus 
Brevoort Woodward, and published by Samuel Har- 
rison Smith from the presses of the National [ntelli- 
gencer, it poured a volcanic outburst of wrath on the 
Claims Committee of Congress in behalf of the 
patriot, Oliver Pollock, agent of the Continental Con- 
gress at New Orleans and Havana, and the finan- 
cier of George Rogers Clark in his expedition against 
the Illinois country. Those who read a recent “Re- 
flection” in Reepy’s Mirror of November 20th on a 
“Man Who Doesn’t Love His Country,” will find in 
“The Case of Oliver Pollock” still more gloomy food 
for reflection. This book isunique in that it was 
one of the very first published in the newly estab- 
lished seat of the Federal Government and is most 
zealously sought by collectors of Columbiana, but 
not always to be discovered. However, the District 
of Columbia Bar has recently made festival for the 
dual reason that the stately Ionic Temple of Jus- 
tice, restored and enlarged, was rededicated on the 
hundredth anniversary of the laying of its corner- 
stone. A permanent souvenir was a complete and 
artistically printed history of the municipal courts 
of the National City, their relation to the Federal 
courts, with much biographical and enecdotal ma- 
terial on Bench and Bar. In the third part is found 
a clear synopsis of the case and of the career of the 
lawyer, Woodward, an upstanding member of the 
District Bar in its first decade. 

Woodward was among the first to appear before 
the local court, established in the expiring hours of 
John Adams’ administration, and ask permission to 
practice before its bar. He was the intimate of Jef- 
ferson, and spent as much time in Monticello as in 
his home in Alexandria. He came to the new Capital 
City principally because his friend and patron had 
been elected to the chief office. And because he was 
close to the great, he soon got a lion’s share of the 
cases before the court and before the Claim Com- 
mittee which heard grievances of the citizens against 
the government, that forlorn tribunal, the Court of 
Claims not having been established until 1855. 

It was an age when vituperation flourished and 
Augustus Woodward knew the art. “Maxims, of 
frugality,” he sums up his peroaration, “and a spirit 
of economy are honorable in the law makers of a 
nation, but if that spirit degenerates into a denial of 
justice, those legislators sacrifice the virtue, the 
honor and the wisest policies of the people whom 
they claim to represent. . 

Pollock, a prosperous merchant from Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, was established in the commission 
business in the then Spanish port of New Orleans 
when the momentuous occurrences of July 4, 1776, 
were conveyed to him by special messenger. With a 
fine skill, Mr. Woodward arranges the pleading and 
plausible letters which were exchanged between Pol- 
lock and the members of the secret committee of the 
Continental Congress, the first bearing date of June 
12, 1777, and signed with some portentous names: 
Robert Morris, Benjamin Franklin, Henry Laurens, 
William Smith. Fulsome and specific praise is 
blended with adroit promises in the first and every 
succeeding letter. Pollock is directed to buy thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of food staples, blankets, 
strouds—every variety of necessary for the army. He 
is told to purchase and fit out ships, since the car- 
riage by land is unsafe and too expensive. Every 
solemn assurance is made that the honor and word 
of the Congress will support him and he is promised 
partial payment when the first crop of wheat turned 
into flour, may be shipped down the Mississippi to 


*“The Court House of the District of Columbia, 1819-1919,” 
by Noel and Downing, Washington, D. C., Judd and Detwiler. 


New Orleans. So, through five years, promises and 
excuses and never in a single instance cash or its 
equivalent. But Pollock was a patriot, and bore his 
disappointment as best he could, transforming his 
own possessions and all the credit he could obtain 
into gold and food and clothing and sending them 
in ships chartered in his own name and for which he 
was held responsible, through devious channels, to 
the ports on or near the Chesapeake. Not only his 
money, but his time was entirely consumed and such 
delicate missions were confided to him as that involv- 
ing permission from the Spanish governor at Ha- 
vana to ship necessaries under the Spanish flag, since 
the British were so wary in detecting vessels owned 
or operated by the hard-pressed commercial agent. 

When the French military commanders conferred 
with George Rogers Clark, sent out by Patrick 
Henry, governor of Virginia, about the strategic im- 
portance of an expedition against the British pos- 
sessions, that peerless leader in turn and in vain 
appealed to Virginia and to the Congress for finan- 
cial assistance. In his extremity and by the ad- 
vice of the French, who knew Pollock through his 
commercial connections, General Clark placed his 
petition before the agent in New Orleans. Pollock 
not only provided the funds but also took part in the 
actual military operations and procured a number 
of friendly Indians to act as guides and pickets be- 
fore the crucial days! 

All of this Mr. Woodward placed before the 
Claims Committee in the form of most ornate state- 
ments from French officers, lengthy and bombastic 
“autos” from the Spanish Captain-Generals in New 
Orleans and in Cuba, and sworn depositions from 
General Clark and others under his command. 


Mr. Woodward then shows the tone the letters 
from Congress assumed when bankruptcy and the 
debtors’ prison threatened and finally enveloped the 
unfortunate Pollock. ‘We have seen,” he says, “the 
flattering overtures of certain members of the Con- 
tinental Congress to this patriot, the hazardous and 
critical service which was confided to him and the 
enthusiastic zeal and inviolable integrity with which 
he sought to fulfill his mission. We shall see also, 
the manner in which his country complied with her 
stipulations, no matter to what cause this may be 
assigned, and how he was requited for his devoted 
patriotism. We shall see his country, her great ob- 
ject accomplished, in an hour of peace, glory and 
prosperity, listening with cold incredulity to the story 
of his claims and dismissing with cold regard the 
story of his sufferings.” 

Briefly, Congress never repaid Oliver Pollock, ex- 
cept in such instances as his debts trenched ou Span- 
ish and French securities and so assumed an interna- 
tional aspect. He languished in the debtors’ prison 
in Philadelphia and at the age when he could have 
sought honorable retirement from the cares of busi- 
ness, had he not harkened to the voice of patriotism, 
he was compelled to enter commercial life anew to 
retrieve his fortunes. This he did and recovered a 
part of his old clinctele, especially among the Spanish 
merchants of Havana and Old Mexico. But he came 
of sturdy and persevering stock, being the son of 
Jared Pollock, of Coleraine, Ireland, and one of the 


famous company of immigrants which set out from 
their persecuted home in 1835, including in their num- 
ber Ephraim Blaine, grandfather of the “White 
Plumed Knight.” Even the injustice and ingratitude 
of Congress could not quell the indomitable spirit, 
nor cool the ardour of Pollock’s devotion to the land 
of his adoption. He lost nearly $500,000 through his 
services to the government, a stupendous sum jn 
those days. But he accumulated almost as much 
after his fiftieth year and retired to a beautiful cot- 
ton plantation near Pinckneyville, Mississippi, the 
home of his daughter, where he died in 1834, far up 
in the eighties. 

Augustus Woodward hammered for years at Con- 
gress for this flagrant injustice and took many a 
fling at the ways of Congress in managing the affairs 
of its unhappy ward, the District of Columbia. He 
lamented that part of his homeland, Alexandria and 
its environs, had listened to the voice of the siren, 
and yielded up its sovereign rights to become part 
of the domain of the Federal District for the seat 
cf government. He said it was a sorry day when 
good Democrats had listened to Whig sophistry, evera 
when the great Washington was its spokesman, and 
he predicted, what came to pass, shortly after, that 
the Virginia part of the District of Columbia asked 
to be retroceded and the Maryland part, though 
making the same petition, was not so fortunate. 

Mr. Woodward’s thundering voice would echo 
anew to heaven, if he could peep at the list of in- 
dictments the present-day citizens of Washington 
have summed up against their overlord, and their 
reasons for demanding control of their own affairs. 
These grievances are supported by the servant of 
this same Congress, the Joint Commission from both 
Houses appointed to reclassify Federal clerks and 
other employees. This commission reports that Un- 
cle Sam is running a sweat-shop in his beautiful 
Capitol, that through niggardly ways he is jeopardiz- 
ing the lives of thousands of Washingtonians, that 
through the same means he is encouraging vice and 
dishonesty, endangering the morals of youth, wast- 
ing thousands of dollars of equipment annually, im- 
perilling other thousands unnecessarily and especially 
invaluable records, and of compelling employees to 
work under conditions little removed from serfdom, 
which would be held criminal in law if put into oper- 
ation by private industry. Each indictment is accom- 
panied by “exhibits” numerous and convincing. 

More than a century ago, Augustus Woodward, 
with a clarity of vision never surpassed, predicted 
just such plight for the municipality which Con- 
gress controlled. From it the redress of individual 
wrongs under which his client, Oliver Pollock, suf- 
fered, could never be hoped. He uttered a solemn 
protest against the integrity of men who could not 
see the inestimable blessing which Pollock’s gold 
had invoked upon the new-born Nation, in assuring 
that its borders were set against the Great Lakes 
instead of the bed of the Ohio River, which would 
have been the case, had George Rogers Clark failed 
in the Illinois country. Woodward arraigned the 
honesty of the entire national fabric as represented 
in its most popular part, and up to the present time 
no knight has arisen from the halls of Congress to 
accept the gauge and vindicate the national honor. 


Mrs. Dinehart 


By Addison Lewis 


N autumn evening of misty, gusty rain which 
made of the street lamps balloons of filmy 
yellow georgette. A tang in the air—just 
such an evening as made the open hearth fire in 
the Dinehart library uncommonly comfortable. 
Mrs. Dinehart, a young, fair woman, was sitting 
in a deep chair before the fire, an open book in 
her lap. Her eyes half closed, watched the flames 


hungrily lapping a log of bright birch. Aside from. 


the snapping of the flames, the room was utterly 
quiet. The silence was broken by the chime of a 
clock striking ten with musical precision. 


Shortly thereafter Mrs. Dinehart heard the 
street door open and close, and presently she 
was conscious of her straight, good-looking hus- 
band looking down at her with calm deliberate- 
ness. 

Jerry Dinehart was a deliberate man. All the 
events of his singularly smooth business and 
social life were ordered with a precise attention 
to the ultiniate effect. His remarks on the state 
of the weather to a casual acquaintance, said his 
friends, inevitably bore fruit to Jerry’s advantage 
in a pending business transaction. And he paid 
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compliments to pretty women he had met for the 
first time with such utter perscience that their 
rich husbands, six months later, came to him 
about obscure matters of law as if they were old 
clients. 

Regarding his wife with quiet amusement, he 
demanded, “Asleep, Clara?” 

“No, dear; just waiting for you and wondering 
how people have the grit to write such dull books. 
The club couldn't have been very interesting.” 

Dinehart bent and brushed his wife’s hair with 
a kiss. He seated himself on a low stool with his 
back half to the fire, so that he coul look at her 
face. 

“Remorse!” he smiled. “Suddenly came to me 
in the midst of a rubber with Gould, J. Finney 
and Bob Foster, how devilishly many evenings 
I’ve been whiling away there lately. The prodigal 
jumped in a taxi and here he is.” 

“Good, Jerry! But he has never heard his Clare 
complain, because she knows how the old club 
irons out all the wrinkles of his busy old day.” 
She patted his hand affectionately and ran her 
fingers through his hair. 

Clare Dinehart, in every marked trait, was the 
antithesis of her husband. Her interest centered 
within the four walls of her home and in the 
society of her few women friends. Her days were 
spent chiefly in making a_ habitable, cheerful 
home for her husband, who seemed never to 
linger long enough to appreciate the result of her 
efforts. But Mrs. Dinehart was never heard to 
complain. She bore Dinehart’s many business and 
social absences with a calmness that irritated her 
friends. “You are letting your husband drift away 
from you,” they chided her. But she only smiled 
as they plied her with advice. 

“She loves that man apparently with a love as 
faithful and unselfish as a handsome collie’s for 
its master,’ declaredy Betty Lamb, her closest 
friend, in defending her. “I think it is beautiful.” 

Dinehart yawned, made himself comfortable, 
and lit a cigarette. ‘I’ve got something of a yarn 
to tell you,” he said. 

“Who is divorcing whom, dear?’ 
brightly. 

“Dont be cynical, Clare. It hasn’t come to that 
—yet.” 

“It must be worth listening to, dear, or you 
would not be home at nine o’clock on such a per- 
fect bridge night.” 

“It's Jim and Betty Lamb—and—” Dinehart 
paused to note the perfect arc of horrified aston- 
ishment framed by his wife’s pretty lips. “And a 
girl yo’ve never heard of. Her name is Ina 
James.” 

“IT saw Betty only day before yesterday,” Mrs. 
Dinehart exclaimed. “She gushed like a sixteen- 
vear-old about the wonderful trip she and Jim are 
planning in October to Belle Isle in the Canadian 
woods. They spent their honeymoon there. A 
veritable Arcadia. ‘To think of Jim and me going 
off like two children after eight humdrum years 
of married life.’ Those were her very words.” 

“That all may be,” said Dinehart solemnly, “but 
1 had the story from Jim to-night. We had din- 
ner together.” 

“Tell me everything, Jerry!” Mrs. Dinehart 
sat stiffly erect, her hands clasped, her arms ex- 
tended toward her husband, excited, beseeching. 
“Tl am so vexed with Betty. Why didn’t she con- 
fide in me? Her most intimate!” 

“Because, as it happens, she didn’t know about 
Ina James!” Dinehart paused. “It’s something 
of a tale, this business, so I'll begin at the begin- 
ning and give it to you just as Jim gave it to me. 

“Jim met this Miss James through Keenan. You 
remember Keenan, whose wife left him last Jan- 
uary? Jim and Keenan went out one evening with 
this Ina James and another woman.” 

“Why, Jim Lamb hasn't been away from home 
a night in his life, else Betty knew his where- 
abouts to the last detail!” 

“Perhaps, but on this occasion she didn’t, being 


smiled his wife 
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in Jersey visiting her mother. It was a very pleas- 
ant little party, and Jim was carried off his feet. 
lic spent half an hour describing to me the pre- 
cise effect of Ina James’ blue eyes upon him the 
instant they struck his. No coquette, mind you, 
no silly flapper. A woman of education who had 
been unfortunately married and divorced five 
years before. Really something of a beauty with 
considerable charm, an amateur actress of ability, 
with offers from professional managers, some- 
thing of a writer with several articles to her credit 
in second-rate magazines; a traveler, a woman 
who had already seen war service in the English 
Red Cross.” 

“When did he meet her?” 

“September 22, 1917, at six o’clock in the eve- 
ning, in the foyer of Ganley’s.” 

“And he has been seeing her constantly every 
week, perhaps, since then?” 

“No, and that is the singular thing. He met 
the girl in September, 1917, and although she lives 
in the city, they did not exchange a dozen words 
until just recently. They met on the street on 
several occasions, but only said the most casual 
dow-de-do’s. He did not by word or hint tell 
her what was in his mind. He admitted to me 
that he had driven by the apartment house in 
which Ina James lived fifty times, battling with 
his impulse to stop. At least seventy-five times 
he had taken the telephone receiver off the hook, 
to talk to her, and put it back again. Betty’s 
love for him stopped him every time.” Dinehart 
fixed a searching eye on his wife. “Has the 
thought ever crossed your mind, Clare, that Jim 
Lamb didn’t love Betty? Has his attitude toward 
her when we four have been tugether ever be- 
traved him He asked me that.” 

Mrs. Dinehart reflected. 

“Not that, exactly,” she said. “But I have often 
wondered how he could be so fond of her. Hus- 
bands who love their wives—with a love that 
hurts, aren’t fond of them—that way. Fondness 
involves too much consideration. Jim was too 
eternally considerate of Betty. Sometimes, al- 
though I’ve never said it to you, I couldn't 
stomach the way he danced attendance on her, 
showered her with clothes and thingumbobs.” 

Dinehart laughed. 

“Maybe so, but fondness 1s infernally close to 
love. And Jim said he would rather have lost an 
arm than do a thing unfair ¢o her. So he stayed 
But Ina James was in 
his mind constantly. You see, Betty has never 
been Jim’s woman, intellectually. He tried talk- 
ing his affairs and asking advice when they were 
first married, but he roused no answering spark, 
so after a time he quit. You know Jim reads a 
great deal, and occasionally communicates his 
thoughts to the Times and other papers for the 
public good. He’s a rabid discusser. Betty cares 
for nothing of the sort. When Jim discovered 
that, it left him nothing to fall back on but his 
fondness for her cute little fleshly self. Uncon- 
sciously, he admits, he must have been searching 
all the seven or cight years they have been mar- 
ried for the other half of him that could discuss 
and could take an interest in his mental rambles. 
Then along came Ina James, interested in every- 


away from Ina James. 


thing apparently, full of opinions, dramatic, fas-. 


cinating, a soul, as Jim says. And he fell with a 
sickening thud. 

“What could Jim do, as an honorable husband? 
The obvious procedure was to put Ina James out 
of his head, mind his p’s and q’s and concentrate 
on Betty’s really admirable qualities And _ that’s 
what he did. He didn’t see Ina James from Sep- 
tember 22, 1917, until June 10, 1919,” 

“Tt strikes me as unusual,” interrupted Mrs. 
Dinehart. “that I have never met this entrancing 
creature.” 

“My dear, you would never meet her. She 
doesn’t care for the things you care about. She 
is not interested in domesticity.” 


“Oh!” 





“Besides, Ina James isn't her real name. Jim 
didn’t tell me that.” 

“Betty will tell me,’ 
with finality. 

“Good Lord, do you think Betty knows?” 

“She'll find out!” 

“Don’t rush me so, Clare. I'm coming to that.” 

“You’re such a master of climax,” exclaimed his 
wife, “I wish for once in your life, Jerry Dine- 
hart, you'd blurt!” 

“I was saying,’ Dinehart continued, “that Jim 
did not see Ina James after he met her, except 
casually on the street, until June 10 this year. 
A year and a half. Betty was away with the chil- 
dren in June. You remember. It was then that 
his wall of Jericho broke down and he asked Ina 
James out to dinner. It was a very nice dinner, 
and Jim drove her twenty-five miles or so in the 
country afterward in his car. Suddenly he couldn't 
stand it any longer. Just went to pieces. Told her 
he was raving crazy about her, would do any- 
thing, go anywhere, to have her and be near her. 
He expected some sort of outburst, either of dis 
may if she hated him, or passion if she cared, but 
Ina James went white and said nothing. Finally 
she admitted in a whisper that she had felt the 
same toward Jim as he had toward her ever since 

sill Keenan had introduced them. But only a 
week before she had engaged herself to another 
man. Then she swooned in his arms. When he 
had revived her, she said he was a secretary of 
legation. She had run across him in London the 
year before. She had only known him casually 
then. But afterward he was attached to the em- 
bassy at Pekin, wrote her passionate letters, 
batches of them, until she finally consented. In 
three weeks she was going out to him, summoned 
by a laconic cablegram—‘Come.’ ” 

Dinehart paused in the telling of his narrative. 
“Good Lord,” he murmured, and buried his face 
in his hands. 

Mrs. Dinehart looked at her husband in alarm. 
She put out her hands and gently uncovered his 
face. 

“Why should Jim Lamb’s trouble matter so to 
you, Jerry?’ she demanded gently. In all the 
years she had lived with him she had never seen 
her husband give way to emotion of any sort. 
Almost instantly Dinehart recovered hs com- 


Mrs. Dinehart exclaimed 


posure. 

“I’m a queer species of fool,” he said with a short 
laugh. He put down his pipe, searched for a 
cigarette and lighted it. “I shan’t be.much longer 
at this miserable yarn. Let’s see, where was I?” 

“Ina James was going out to ss 

“Oh, yes, in three weeks she was going out ona 
troop ship, carrying a replacement battalion to 
Russia on the way. As I have said, the walls of 
Jericho were down and they talked until early 
morning, sitting there in Jim’s car. She declared 
if Jim were free she would throw over the secre- 
tary of legation like dropping a hot coal. But 
she wouldn’t hear of Jim’s doing anything foolish 
so far as Betty was concerned. Insisted the clear 
thing for her to do was to go out to her secre- 
tary for his sake and Betty’s. Perhaps sometime 
if fate were kind ” Dinehart stopped. 

Mrs. Dinehart dabbed at her eyes with her 
handkerchief. “Poor Betty! Poor Jim! Yes— 
and poor Ina. My heart goes out to all of them.” 

Dinehart went on. “The upshot of it was, Jim 
made the trip with her to San Francisco when 
she sailed, came back, and behaved like a wild 
man for two days.” 

“And poor Betty is going on adoring him— 








absolutely in the dark.” 

“No, she knows all about it. He told her last 
night.” 

Mrs. Dinehart was breathless. 
take it?” ' 

“Like a soldier. Jim said the way she counselled 
with him as if she were an old friend completely 
bowled him over. She declares she’s going to 

(Continued on page 888.) 


“How did she 
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Buttermilk 


By Agnes Mary Brownell 


A, Effie’s just phoned in: they got 
P come in for twine, and_ they'll 
all be here 
you'll have to get some buttermilk. The 
bread wunt hold out.” 

“Whyn’t you say so sooner?” mum- 
bled Pa. He was secretly overjoyed at 
the commission. He got tired of doing 
nothing. He was like a child with a 
penny to spend. These two old people 
were like a long-harnessed team: they 
pulled amicably together, but occasion- 
ally, by way of diversion, one strained 
to his side of the road. 


for dinner. I guess 


“Now pa, don’t you say one word! I 
lever meant you to go on no errants to- 
It’s hot; and you aint scurcely 
able. I could ’a sent by Harvey Lewis, 
but he’d already went on his wheel.” 


day. 


“I could ’a ben and back!” grumbled 
the childishly elated old man. He fol- 
lowed his little dark, domineering wife 
into the kitchen. His stiff, old bent, 
straw hat hung behind the door. He 
took up the tin pail, dulled to a dingy 
pewter, and smelling faintly of milk, 
from its sunning in the pantry window. 
He stuck his old straw hat on rakishly 
askew. 

“Now mind you don't get to talkin’ 
and keep Laury waitin! She's aiming to 
make sody biscuit.” | 

“I wunt hurry. It’s too hot to hurry. 
I'm a goin’ to take my time!” threw back 
the old man. He swung the tin pail 
jerkily, and set off at a sort of stiff am- 
ble. He was so tall and spare and angu- 
lar that his limbs moved as though they 
were held by rivets. 

“I mistrust we hadn’t ought to of 
sent him down there to the creamery. 
Mebbe we could’ve borried the milk,” 
fretted the little dark wife. 

“There you go—worryin’ some more,” 
observed the middle-aged daughter, in 
the manner of one stating plain fact, 
without rancor or reproof. She went 
heavily about, assembling materials. 

“Well, we got swep’, but goodness 
knows how long it'll look like anything. 
Company, even own folks, does upset 
things so.” 

“Own folks is worst,” deposed the 
middle-aged daughter. 

“We'll have to put the leaf in, too, 
scolded her mother; “and that means 
another cloth. We'll put down papers 
at Jennie’s and Horace’s places; they do 
<aum so.” 

“If I’s Effie I’d teach them children 
table manners.” 

“I guess Effie finds enough to do with- 
out bothering about manners. ‘Manners 
comes. Did you notice last time, how 
pretty Horace crossed his knife and 
fork when he was through? Couldn't 
no grown person done it any nicer.” 

“Crossing a knife and fork pretty aint 
all. They’s other things.” 

“Well, they’s compensations. I guess 
Arch and Effie think their children is 
enough, for all their 


compensation 
bother.” , 

“I'd like to know where my compen- 
sation comes in! I got no children, and 
| got to put up with other folkses’.” 


Laury was fond of her sister’s chil- 


dren; but sometimes the thought of her 
single harness galled her. 

“You got no men-folks to put up 
with,” reminded her mother “Men-folks 
is a awful trial. You may well be thank- 
ful you never married.” 


“I dunno as my day of grace is 
passed,” Laury said smartly. She stif- 


fened resentfully. She hated allusion to 
her single state. Sometimes she felt a 
strange, alien jealousy of her darkly 
shrivelled little mother 

“I wonder if Horace has been up to 
any of his tricks sence he shut the 
school-ma’am down suller?” 

“Horace had ought to come to town 
to school. He's outgrown those coun- 
try grades. It gives him too much time 
for mischief.” 

“Horace is a mighty smart boy!” 

“So’s Jenny smart.” 

*¥es: But not like Horace. Arch 
and Effie has got two awfui smart chil- 
dren.’ 

They worked for a time in silence. 

“Well, it’s ’bout tine Pa was getting 
here with that buttermilk. Everything’s 
ready.” 

“Tl look if I can see him. ... He 


aint nowhere to be seen. I hadn’t ought 


to of sent him. Mebbe the bread 
would’ve helt out—if we didn’t eat 
none. Sut always, when anything’s 


short, Pa seems possessed to want just 
that thing! Mebbe Effie’s brought along 
a loaf.” 

“There you go again—worryin’.” 

“It does seem like he’s had full plenty 
of time. You look, Laury. Your eyes 
is sharper.”’ 

Laury went out to the walk. She held 
her apron tent-wise above flat, streaked 
hair. In the strong light, the wrinkles 
about her eyes were woven into nests. 

“You see him?” shrilled her mother. 

Laury came back, wrapping her brown 
arms in folds of apron. “He’s had full 
time. I expect he’s found somebody 
to talk to. Pa’s a talker, once he gets 
started. And me with my oven all het up 
and company coming.” 

“Men-folks don’t seem to have no 
natural feeling about things! I just ex- 
pect him and old Cap Sanders has got 
together! I’ve half a notion to go after 
him. You don’t spose he could ’a ben 
overcome, Laury—his eyes is so poor— 
and his hearin’. You don’t spose any- 
thing could ’a happened ?” 

“There you go—a-worryin’.” 

“One thing I know —when he 
come back, he'll stay. I'll hide his hat.” 

“That's what you always say.” 

“This time I'll do it!” 

“All that good heat a-wastin’!” 

“There comes Harvey Lewis on his 
wheel. He’s ben to the creamery. Meb- 
be he’s seen Pa.” 

The small boy on the wheel, knees 
and elbows crooked grass-hopper fash- 
jon, pumped furiously up the walk. 

“You a-lookin’ for Mister Allen? 
He’s run over. He’s run over by the 
cars. I seen him. The Marshal's there. 
I seen him. An’ a sight of folks. I ex- 
pect they’re a-bringin’ of him home now. 
Thought you’d want to 


does 


I come on. 
know.” 
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“Run over! Pore old Ab! Run over 


by the cars. And I sent him to his 


death.” 
“Now ma, be brave! Come up here 


on the porch. Here—set here—in this 
rocker. It’s stiflin’ inside. Now Ma, 
don’t take on so. Mebbe it aint so. 


Mebbe Harvey aint got it right—” 

“T seen it,” said Harvey. “I was right 
And they was such a crowd I 
So I come 


there. 
couldn’t get no closeter. 
home to tell you!” 

Mrs. Lewis, mother of the courier, ap- 
prised of disaster, had run over by now. 
She was of a rippling, enormous bulk. 
She sank down into an adjacent porch- 
chair, seeming in the process to flatten 
slightly, like a mold of jelly, and fanned 
mournfully, with a very tragedy of mo- 
tion, the little, dark figure of the wife, 
fallen side-wise in her chair. 

Other doors opened; other porches 
filled. Neighboring children, impelled 
by a bashful terror, came no nearer 
than the walk; but the mothers, some 
with the proud bearing of officious sym- 
pathy, some with a distressed friendli- 
ness, gathered on the Allens’ porch; the 
bolder ones penetrated even into the 
kitchen and living room. Above the 
whispering, the broken ejaculations, the 
ceaseless rocking of Mrs. Lewis’ chair, 
could be heard the thud-thud of the po- 
tato masher, and the sizzling of gravy 
boiling up. ... “Pore things—they got 
to eat. Thev got to keep up their 
stren’th.” 

“I hadn’t ought to of sent him. It was 
along of Arch and Effie and the children 
coming in. They wa’nt bread enough. 
Poor Pa, he was always so fond of the 
childern; specially Horace. He had the 
naming of Horace. He wouldn't hear 
to his bein’ named for him. He said 
‘Abner’ was such a common name.” 

“Horace'il miss his grampa,” sympa- 
thized Mrs. Lewis, rocking and fanning 
with heavy regularity. 

“I said it was a_trial—living 
men-folks. Now I’m judged.” 

“Dear heart! We all know,” 
soled Mrs. Lewis. All the women nod- 
ded; and one advanced, in timorous de- 
“They can't help it—pore 


with 


con- 


fense: 
things.” 

“T said he shouldn’t go out no more. 
And now my words is come true.” 

This strange, unconscious clairvoy- 
ance on the part of the bereaved woman, 
produced a sort of staggering effect upon 
her auditors. They looked mutely at 
one another. Mrs. Lewis, firmly en- 
trenched as chief comforter, by reason 
of her priority of arrival, and her pro- 
prietary relation to the courier, stated 
at intervals, detached and comfortless 
passages of Scripture; adages, rather 
than promises: “ ‘We never know what 
a day may bring forth’. . . “The Lord 


gave, and the Lord taketh away’ 
... ‘All flesh is as grass.’” 
“Aint that her son-in-law’s car 


comin’?” Mrs. Lewis inquired, her soft 
mold slowly settling forward. She 
spoke delicately, in allusion instead of 
plain query. 

“Yes. That’s Horace driving.” Laury 
spoke out in a sort of relief. She was 
aching to set her hands to something; 
but ethics prescribed a course of abso- 
lute inaction. She could hear the women 
in the kitchen. She thought, dully; “I 
shouldn’t wonder but there'll be bread 
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Nobody but them’ll feel to 


enough. 
eat.” 
The car drew up to the curbing. The 
stout Effie, who had been leaning dis- 
tractedly out half up the block, 
almost the had 


way 


before car 


descended 

stopped. 
“What's the matter? 
Mrs. Lewis never ceased the mourn- 

“It’s your pore Pa, Effie.” 


Is Ma took?” 


ful fanning. 
“Well, what about Pa?” 
The young Harvey who had returned, 
true to form, to where there was a like- 
lihood of things happening, began with 


never waning enthusiasm, the recital: 


“T seen it all. I was right there. 1 


was—” 
“Harvey, you keep still. Your Pa was 


run over, Effie. Run over by a train 


of cars.” 

Effie’s great blowsy face showed, not 
grief, but only blank amazement and a 
sort of growing anger. It was Mrs. 
Lewis’ face which registered a sudden, 
terrible anguish of surprise. 

“f wasn’t nuther run over by 
cars!” protested old Mr. Allen, from 


the auto, in a testy voice of chagrin; “I 


no 


like to know who said I wuz!” 

“Pa—I thought—I thought—you was 
kilt.” 

“There--now don’t take Ma. 
There was a throwed-off car, and I 
come nigh not seein’ it. But they was 
plenty that did. I guess there was bout 
a dozen drug me back. I leggo my 
pail, they skeered me so.” 

“Where's you git that bucket? Did 
you go up town and git a bucket and go 
back all that ways?” scolded Laury. 
Spinster though she was—a strange ma- 
ternity of the spirit had come to be 
hers. These two bent old people were 
the only children she was destined to 


on so, 


have. 
“When I go on an errant, I go!” af- 
firmed old Mr. Allen sulkily. 

“What's pail’s that?” shrilled old Mrs. 
Allen; “You gone an’ bought a new 
pail, Pa? I’d hed that pail ten years. 
You don’t git no such tin nowadays. I 
just guess it’s the last time I send one 
of my good pails with you!” 

“No use a-cryin’ over spilt milk pails,” 
growled old Mr. Allen with a sort of 
testy waggishness. “What's all this 
pother, anyways—s’prise party r 

All the neighbors regarded old Mr. 
Allen with a sort of resentful sheepish- 
ness. “I guess the s’prise is on the ones 
that come to it,” deposed Mrs. Lewis 
with an indulgent glance round. A 
cork-like elasticity of temperament en- 
abled her to ride triumphantly every 
wave of chance. The first to mourn, she 
was now the foremost to offer her 
neighborly congratulations. Mrs. Lewis, 
and not old Mr. Allen, seemed the dom- 
inant figure. 

In the midst of it all, old Mr. Allen 
brushed rudely through the concourse. 
He felt shook up and trembly. He 
wanted cool and quiet and dark and 
silence; not a jabhering of women’s 
tongues. 

Laury followed him in: 
ought to lay down a spell on the cot. 
Here—let me plump y’r piller.” 

“I spose you wunt be satisfied tel I 
It was like heaven 
“When do we 


“Pa, you'd 


do,” he grumbled. 
to let himself down. 
eat?” 
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“I'd say eat!” scolded Laury. “You 


lay.” 
She had to scold to keep her voice 
firm, Just as he had to grumble to keep 


the quiver out of his. At heart he was 


just an old child that had been bad. She 
was like a mother—all forgiveness un- 
der the discipline. He mumbled: “1 


wisht you'd shoo ’em off—they'll wear 


Ma out.” 
Effie bustled in. “Well 
Pa—a person’d think you'd said suthin 
when we picked you up on Main.” 
“Nothin’ to say.” 
“Come on out 


here you are, 


let him rest!” 
dered the shrill little wife. 

He muttered: “Who wants 
I’m just a-waitin’ tel dinner’s ready.” 

He lay on his cot drawn up to the 
window, which was greenly curtained by 
a slender growth of vine. Old Mr. Al- 
len was a good old man. He had dealt 
justly, loved mercy, and walked humbly 
all his days; and the exercise of these 
modest virtues had wrought in him a 
vast content with life. His days had a 
sort of prosaic zest. He liked getting 
up in the early morning. He enjoyed 
his breakfast, and doing his chores. The 
impatient waiting for his morning paper 
had in it a sort of pleasurable antici- 
pation. He liked his noon-day nap, and 
Laury’s sody biscuit with maple mo- 
lasses. It was his proud perogative to 
lock the front door and wind the clock 
at early bed-time. His nights were 
sound, refreshing ones. He woke daily 
to the same good, common round. 

And then there were Ma and Laury 

. suppose he had a-ben took .. . two 
women left alone. 

Suddenly it came to himthe sudden 
shock--the subsequent confusion—he 
had forgot to render thanks ... 

He could get no farther than “O 
God—” 

“Pa, you a-comin’, or had you ruther 
have your dinner on a tray?” proposed 
the bustling Effie from the door. 

The good, hot, meaty odor of the din- 
ner was like a restorative. 

“I’m a-comin’ out,” announced the old 
man with resentful dignity. “This din- 
ner come mighty nigh bein’ the death 
of me.” 

He surveyed, with disapprobation, the 
heaped bread plate. “Thought we was 
goin’ to hev sody biscuit.” 

“You come too late with the butter- 
milk!” accused the shrill little wife. 

“Like to nuver come at all!” chortled 
this irresponsible doer of “errants.” 


Poe%ee%. 
ooreee 


Mrs. Dinehart 


(Continued from page 884.) 

stick by him. She feels he needs her 
more now than ever before. She’s 
going to make herself a real pal. She’s 
going to wean him away from this 
love, which she believes might have 
been avoided if she had been a differ- 
ent sort of wife. She blames herself 
almost entirely.” 

Dinehart scrutinized his wife’s face 
carefully. “How does it strike you, 
Clare?” 

Mrs. Dinehart answered instantly, 
“T should do the same thing, if I were 
in Betty’s place.” 

“You would stick by him and try to 
win him back?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Dinehart firmly. 


‘n or- 


to rest? 
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“I should blame myself, just as Betty 
did. wish 
I could 


Oh, the poor, poor girl. | 
talk it all 


with her to the last detail.” 


comfort her, over 
“But that is impossible.” 
Mrs. Dinehart eyed her husband de- 
fantly. “Betty will tell me,” she said. 
“IT think not,” Dinehart 
wearily, “because the tale I have just 
told you never happened to Jim and 
setty Lamb. It this 
very moment to you and to me.” 
Mrs. Dinchart's 
opened their widest. 


smiled 


is happening 
large blue eyes 
“Jerry Dinchart, 
have you been romancing?” 

ai I could I had, 
dear, but what I have just told you is 
true. Think back, Clare, on the story 
and for every time I mentioned Jim’s 
Betty's, mine and 
yours. I am desperately in love with 
Ina James, and she has gone to China 
to marry an under-secretary of lega- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Dinehart rose and stood be- 
fore her husband, who also had risen. 
“This is the truth?” she asked. 

Viese 

“All these months you have loved 
like this, all these months you have 
pretended love for me? And your 
trip on important legal matters to 
California was taken with her” 

“res. 

“And now to-night you bring this 
tale of infatuation to trick me into 
forgiveness! You think because I 
have said that Betty Lamb should 
stick by her husband that I She 
stopped. “You believed that by this 
absurd subterfuge you would get my 
answer without committing yourself!” 

“Not because I was afraid of what 
your decision might be,” Dinehart an- 
swered quickly. “No! 3ecause I 
wanted to spare you as long as I could 


only wish say 


name or insert 


” 





and prepare you.” 

“For what?” 

“lor my repentance.” 

“Your repentance,” she laughed. 
“Certainly not for loving Ina James. 
In your own words you are this mo- 
ment desperately in love with her.” 

“IT repent treating you as I have. 
My unexplained absence, my evenings 
I am willing to try 
again, if you To banish Ina 
James forever, with your help. I can’t 
do it without.” He paused. “Without 
it, [ don’t believe I should care to.” 
He tried to read her expression, but 
For the 
not even 


away from you. 
are. 


her eyes were cast down. 
Dinehart could 
hazard a guess as to where he stood 
in his wife’s regard. Under her steady 
his remarkable composure 
which was part of his reputation, 
broke sharply, like a cracking pine. 

“For God’s sake, Clare, tell me 
something, anything. You said if you 
were in Betty Lamb’s place 

A faint smile brushed his wife's lips. 

“A stranger looking on might think 
you were desperately in love with me 
—that you were a hot, young lover 
hanging on my answer.” 

“Clare!” There was acute misery in 
the word. 

“You are suffering,’ continued his 
wife relentlessly, “but you do not for 
moment imagine I am deceived 
the reason for your anxiety. 
You are not worried about the condi- 


first time 


silence 





a 
about 
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tion of my heart—the degree of my 
suffering, if I do suffer. Your fear is 
concerned with what people would 
say, if I should leave you. It might 
ruin your practice.” 

“Clare!” The word came now from 
Dinehart’s throat in a throttled rage. 
Hie took a step toward his wife, his 
fists clenched. “I could kill you for 
that!” 

His wife stood calmly smiling at 
him. As he faced her, his rage was 
suddenly mixed with a strange new 
feeling, too vague to be called one of 
pleasure, but near it. There was a look 
in her eyes he had never seen there 
before, through all the months and 
years of their existence together. It 
did not stop at his eyes—it went 
straight through them. He seemed to 
feel it deep inside him somewhere. 
There was no faith or blind confidence 
in that look. Yet it was not suspici- 
ous or calculating. Dinehart groped 
through his vocabulary for a word to 
describe it. Suddenly it occurred to 
him. Clairvoyant. That was it. The 
mists of her blind, her foolishly sacri- 
ficing love had dissolved. She read 
his urbane, selfish soul like a book. 
The thought gave him a thrill, strong- 
er even than the moment when she 
had told him that she loved him. 

He put out his hand. He had an 
idiotic desire to shake hands with her. 

Mrs. Dinehart remained immovable. 
Her elation was admirably concealed. 
She knew that the effacing of Ina 
James was a process that had already 


begun. It would require no effort on 
her part. 

“Good night,” she said. “I’m going 
to bed.” 


“But Clare 

Dinehart’s words fell on the empty 
air. His wife had closed the door be- 
hind her. 


C. H. Walker & Cu. 


“St. Louis capital for St. Lowis in- 
dustry,” is the principle behind the sig- 
nificant success of the G. H. Walker 
company, which has recently trans- 
ferred its home from 307 North Fourth 
street to the beautifully rehabilitated 
Mermod & Jaccard building at the 
northwest corner of Broadway and Lo- 
cust street. Other financiers have 
sought money for local enterprises in 
New York, Chicago and elsewhere. The 
house of Walker, more wise than they, 
has demonstrated the tremendous ad- 
vantage of keeping the revenue from fat 
investments at home. The very ap- 
pearance of the spacious offices pro- 
claims the wisdom of this policy. There 
is not a handsomer set of offices in the 
United States than these, nor a finer 
location. The building is in the core 
of the financial district, with the great 
new consolidated national bank right 
across the street. And the names on 
the desks behind the bronze railing re- 
veal such financial strength and _ stabil- 
ity as few brokerage houses can boast. 

There is G. H. Watkxer, whose name 
would be sufficient emblem of dignity 
and success. But to this we must add 
Allen T. West, J. H. Wear, William K. 
Bixby and W. B. Dean, whose activity, 
the of a century, 





past quarter served 


largely to lay the foundation of that 





which 


solid 


growth distinguishes St. 
Louis from almost all the other cities 
Union. No mushroom growth 
here. The firm, known by the name of 
G. H. Walker & Co. is composed of men 
who amassed their fortunes by the com- 
bination of brains and _ conscientious 
work. And the investment securities 
they handle belong to the class wherein 
the element of chance is reduced to the 
minimum. 

Capital for the development of local 
industry and that wider reach of in- 
dustry in the territory contiguous to St. 
Louis is never wanting, when the House 
of Walker is satisfied with the charac- 
ter and purpose cf the enterprise. All 
the listed securities of the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis stock exchanges 
are reported daily; but the bulk of the 
firm’s business is in investment securi- 
ties, the kind that are helping to make 
St. Louis the strongest financial city in 
America. 


in the 


+. 0.08. 
oem 


Meeting Requirements 

“Pa,” said a young lady to her farm- 
er dad, “I wish you wouldn’t say ‘I 
seen.’ I don't know how many times, 
pa, I’ve corrected you on that.” “Now. 
Mamie, you look-a here,” said the old 
man, shoveling a generous piece of 
peach pie into his mouth with his 
knife, “you make yer livin’ by good 
grammar and eddication, but yer ma 
and me, we're obliged to take in sum- 
mer boarders, and, by jiminy, they de- 


mand the dialect if they pay the 
rates.” 
efookecke 


Two Fictions 


By Henry Salpeter 

Youth is the subject of Mr. Louis Wil- 
kinson’s story “Brute Gods” (Knopf, 
New York), youth in its adventures in 
love, in its conflicts with parental au- 
thority, in its attempt to disentangle the 
false from the true and formulate its 
own creed, to discover the brute gods 
and smash them, and discover the true 
gods to worship them. Alec Glaive, son 
of Sidney Starr Glaive, consummate 
snob and hypocrite, finds himself in cir- 
cumstances wholly perplexing and among 
persons in whom he detects the mean 
and contemptible by the infallible touch- 
stone of his own integrity. Alec is not 
what we would term an average young 
man (his brother, Mervyn, is probably 
closer to the type), and Mr. Wilkinson 
probably did not intend to make him 
such. One suspects that Alec is Louis 
Wilkinson himself, projected into thes« 
circumstances and endowed with the 
novelist’s keen sense and power of per- 
ception, although without his cynicism. 
a cynicism that finds expression in Wil- 
kinson’s own comment rather than in the 
words which he attributes to Alec. For 
instance, after telling of that deeply 
touching meeting between Alec 
Father Collett and after appearing to 
present Father Collett in a white spirit- 
ual light, Wilkinson touches him off in 
“The spiritual egoist vi- 


and 


this maner: 
brated with his essential thrill.” 

Perhaps it is his cynicism that makes 
Mr. Wilkinson so able a master in the 
fiction of psychology. For this is 
keenly psychological novel. It may be 
truly said of him, so far as this book 
that never scratches, 


a 


goes, his scalpel 
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~ Books 77 Gifts 


HERE is no better, no more significant, no more enduring gift than that of a good book. 

Book buying is a pleasure in our large Book Shop, where volumes are displayed for inspection with a view to 
your pleasure and convenience. Here are the newest books of all publishers, a very complete line of standard sets, 
in fine leather bindings, if desired, as well as an unusually wide selection of children’s books. 

The Book Shop is now located on the Mezzanine Floor. 


Holiday Books of Particular Significance 
William Roscoe Thayer's 
Theodore Roosevelt 
An Intimate Biography 


Mr. Thayer’s unique knowledge of affairs before and during Roosevelt’s presi- 
dency, combined with his personal friendship, has enabled him to illuminate 
Roosevelt’s entire character and career. To read these 500 brilliant pages is to 
gain a new understanding of this great master-builder of American History and 


of the period in which he lived. Illustrated, $5.00. 


Dr. Grenfell’s Autobiography 
A Labrador Doctor 


Dr. Greenfell’s autobiography is especially interesting to those who have read 
his books, heard him speak, or know anything about the work he carries on in 
Labrador. But it will also be enjoyed by everyone who likes a story of adven- 
ture, inspiration and achievement that can hardly be equalled in modern times. 
Profusely illustrated, $4.00. 


Albert T. Beveridge’s 
The Life of John Marshall 


Now Complete in Four Volumes 


The first two volumes of this great work wece called ‘‘an achievement in writing 
history dramatically that has no parallel in American literature.” In the final 
volumes (now ready) Marshall’s work on the Supreme Bench is adequately 
described for the first time. Illustrated, volumes III and IV, boxed, $10.00. 
The set boxed, $20.00. 


A Treasury of War Poetry 
Edited by George Herbert Clarke 


A supplementary volume to the most popular of all war anthologies, $1.50. 


Flexible leather, $2.50. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children 
Edited by J. B. Bishop 


The most irresistible, appealing book in years—illustrated with picture 
letters—edited by Joseph B. Bishop. A book to give a boy or girl and will 
delightful reading for grown-ups. $2.00. 


Fiction for Christmas Gifts 


A Man for the Ages—By Irving Bachellor. Thisis another big American Novel, 
by the author of ‘“‘The Light in the Clearing.’’ Abraham Lincoln is the 
dominant character. This is a novel of rarecharm...................c:c::000ecce: $1.75 

Leave It to Dorris—By Ethel Hueston, author of ‘‘Prudence of the Parson- 
age”’ 


Re-Creation of Briant Kent—By Harold Bell Wright........ paiaiaiiessalcosiets swiscee Na 
The Tin Soldier—By Temple Bailey, author of ‘‘Contrary Mary’”’................ $1.50 
The Lamp in the Desert—By Ethel M. Deell........... 0.00.00. Air ORS $1.75 
Ramsey Milholland—Booth Tarkington.................:.c00e Sine Oe epee $1.50 
Green Pea Pirates—By Peter B. Kyme ...00..........ccccseseceeccseeeee, eee, re $1.50 
The Builders—By Ellen Glasgow................:::cccceeeee Deer eieer, $1.60 
Red and Black—By Grace Richmond............ ae ete Sr a ee aes $1.60 
Two Men—By Ollivant ............ nan RO ee ee we eee eire $1.60 


The Unbroken Lines—By Harriett Comstock. ..........:::0:...0:10e0 iesaaniaese: 


Our Little Old Lady—By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd ......................... $1.25 
Valley of Vision—By Henry Van Dyke (Stories)..............:.ccccc1 sesso ceccee EOD 
Mare Nostrum—By Ibanez........... ieee “deve ee REN ae eee $1.90 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse—By Ibanez....................000:0000 ~scinkeos 
Rainbow Valley—L. M. Montgomery............:..::::.ccseeeseseecceteeees a a $1.60 
The Branding Iron—K. N. Burt ............ Earner ero NE TS mers $1.65 
In Apple Blossom Time—By Clara L. Burnham..........00.... ceccceceectceieteenenee $1.65 
Dangerous Days—Mary Rinehart...................::cecessesecsseecseseesesenesneneeneaeenenenes . $1.60 
Colas Breugnon—By Romain Rolland........ el ee Sn) orepot en sore $1.75 
Mammy’s White Folks—By N. S. Sampson, author of ‘‘Billy and 

pe Oe a fi OR LIN ER aunsi very Oe Cote . $1.50 
The Young Visitors—By Daisy Ashford................ incase Re $1.00 
Waifs and Strays—A new volume of O. Henry Stories .................00..0.c000. .. $1.65 
The Arrow of Gold— Joseph Conrad ...............:0:60..00+ Se ae Vie shea Seas, hea a 


Books in Which the Younger Folks Will 
Take Delight 


Books Written and Illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
“The Scotch Twins’’ (new), “‘The Belgian Twins,” ‘The Mexican Twins,’ 
“The Irish Twins,”’ ‘‘The French Twins,”’ ‘“The Cave Twins,” ‘’The Eski- 
mo Twins,” ‘‘The Dutch Twins,” ‘‘The Japanese Twins.”” Each illustrat 
SRR are aati eee $1.50 


John Martin’s Big Book 


‘A glorified Chatterbox,’’ one librarian called this new annual. Brim full of 
stories and poems that children love and with sixty-four pictures in color, this 
makes and ideal gift for the little ones. $2.50. 

The Joyous Traveler—By Maud Lindsey, author of ‘‘A Story Garden for Little 
Children” and ‘‘The Story Teller for Little Children’’--and Emilie Poulsson. 
With frontispiece in full colors and many pen and ink illustrations... 

The Wonder of War at Sea—By Rolt Wheeler... oocccccccce cece eee eee 

The Boy with U. S. Trappers—By Rolt Wheeler 

Wonders of War in the Air—By Rolt Wheeler... ooo occccccceceeecceeeeee. 

The Boy with U. S. Mail—By Rolt Wheeler ......0.......00..ccccceccccssccscsscesecsseseesveseees 

The Boy with U. S. Indians—By Rolt Wheeler... oocceccececeeeecee 

The Polar Hunters—By Rolt Wheeler .o...o00..00.....cccccceccccseccessssevevescscsvevevesesceceveceesee 


The Boy Scout’s Year Book 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathews 


The new volume is bigger and better than ever, $2.00. 


Chatterbox for 1920 


This favorite annual for boys and girls is just as interesting as ever. 
pictures and stories. $1.50. 


The Books that Sing 
At $1.00 Each 
Illustrated in full colors by Rhoda Chase. 

The Bubble Book is an interesting novelty and thousands of children have 
enjoyed these books, which have in each volume 3 Columbia records that can be 
used on practically any phonograph. Ejight titles are now ready. The new 
titles are as follows: 

The Fancy Froggy Bubble Book. 
The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book. 
The Merry Midget Bubble Book. 


The Burgess Bird Book for Children 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


All readers of the ‘‘Bedtime Story Books’’ will want this new Burgess Book. 
This is an authoritative bird book, so writ-en as to arouse the interest of even 
the littlest tots in their feathered neighbors, and at the same time enable them 
to recognize them. 

The Bedtime Story Books (20 volumes) come at................cccccccecees ae 

Burgess’ Mother West Wind Stories (8 volumes) are priced at........ ... 


Mark Twain’s Works 


There is magic in a name. Every boy, girl, man or woman knows about 
Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn. There is no age limit for the 
readers of this writer's works. 


Handsome Red Cloth Binding 





Full of 





American Claimant, illus............. $2.00 | Man that Corrupted Had- 
Christion Science... _.. $2.00 RL Ce RETO $2.00 
Connecticut Yankee .... . $2.00 ip hiss essai snsvanosssizanecsess SD 
. es 2.25 udd’nhea Se 
pig aeael : 95 | Roughing It........... scan 
. Bproensasnotbennacnsantacansas ; Sketches New and Old................ $2.00 
Huckleberry Finn............................ $2.00 | $30,000 Bequest, The... $2.00 
Innocents Abroad............................ $2.25 | Tom Sawyers ccccece cesses $2.00 
MOIR CSE ATO ho chaciiccuscroacees . $2.25 | Tramp Abroad... . $2.25 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. . $2.00 | Life on the Mississippi................ $2.00 


STIX BAER & FULLER 


GRAND -LEADER 
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TWO BIG BOOKS THAT WILL 
MAKE ADMIRABLE GIFTS FOR 
YOUR CLOSEST FRIENDS— 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
VERSE 


Inclusive Edition, 1885-1918 


All of Kipling’s verse - the songs that for decades have been the 
marching tunes and exhortations of all the English speaking 
peoples; the songs that are, according to Brander Matthews, 
“the greatest poetry of our generation.’’ Among them is 
‘“‘Greatheart,’’that magnificent tribute to Theodore Roosevelt, 
bringing his work down to the year 1919. This volume con- 
tains all of Kipling’s published verse and a full index to titles 
and first lines. 

Cloth, net, $5.00; also published in leather. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


By Lawrence F. Abbott 


Mr. Abbott’s book contains material which, since it was 
accessible to no one else, is contained in no other ‘“‘biogra- 
phy.”’ Such is the account of Roosevelt’s relations with the 
Kaiser, and his break with Taft in 1912—the inside facts. 
These are but two of the features which make this book es- 
sential to a complete and intimate understanding of the man. 


Net. $3.00. 
For Sale at 


THE ARCADE BOOKSHOP 


Conducted by the Doubleday-Page Bookshop Co. 


223 N. Eighth St. St. Louis 




















SPIRITISM AND IMMORTALITY 


HE present world-wide interest in spiritism and oc- 

cultism is a direct result of the overthrow of old 

systems of government and religion. The human 
mind seems to be suffering from a throw-back into super- 
stition and savagery. It is not a new thing, but is as old as 
ignorance and will continue until the light of reason is 
thrown upon all mental phenomena. 





The following books will repay careful reading with 

open mind: 

BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE MEDIUMS, by 
David P. Abbott. Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 

THE HISTORY OF A STRANGE CASE, by David P. 
Abbott. Paper, 15c. 

THE MARVELOUS CREATIONS 
David P. Abbott. Paper, 15c. 

LIFE AFTER DEATH, by Gustav Fechner. 
paper, 25c. 

DEATH AND RESURRECTION, by Gustaf Bjorklund. 
Cloth, $1. 

ON DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS, 
Cloth, 50c; paper, 25c. 

DISEASES OF PERSONALITY, by Th. Ribot. Cloth, 
75c; paper, 25c. 

DISEASES OF THE WILL, by Th. Ribot. 
paper, 25c. 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, 


OF JOSEFFY, by 


Cloth, 75c; 


by Alfred Binet. 





Cloth, 75c; 


Publishers of Scientific and Educational Books. 
Catalog sent on request. 
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| polite,” he grumbled. 
| times while I was talking to him just 


but always probes. There is a feeling 
of reality about every one of his charac- 
ters that makes us accept them without 
question, but real as they sometimes 
appear to be, one does feel that they are 
too sharply impersonations of character- 
istics. But Wilkinson is never at a loss 
for the right word, the right phrase, the 
right sentence with which to touch off a 
person, a situation, a mood. And these 


characterizations are fortified, rather 
than weakened, in the actions and words 
which he attributes to his characters. 


Wilkinson Wilfred Vail, 


however, a little too coldly logical for 


has made 
easy acceptance and he has too heavily 
stressed the effeminacy of Carlyon [1il- 
But from these over-em- 
phases in Wilkinson 
has created a masterful work. 
of 

That note of restrained pity by which 
one-half conceals and half 
sympathy with the helpless puppets that 
people this earth runs like a minor chord 
which strikes only upon the sensitive 
Anton Chekhov’s “The 
Other Tales.” They are 
translated by Constance Garnett and 
published by the Macmillan Co, 


liams. apart 


characterization, 


reveals his 


ear, through 
Bishop and 


With what delicate touch does Chek- 
hoy pierce through the masks that pride 
and place have set upon our faces and 
show the common humanity to which 
pain and humiliation alike reduce us. 

Take the Bishop Pyotor, garbed in his 
magnificent robes during the Easter 
services in the old Petrovsky Convent, 
standing upright before the worshipers 
like a pillar of God. Does he not appear 
like one of the chosen, immune alike 
from pain and vexation? Yet his legs al- 
most quaver and his eyes are drooping, 


and if his deepest thought could be 
read, he would even desire that this 
interminable service be ended, but to 


these worshiping parishioners he must 
not reveal that he is a man. And when 
his dear mother visits him, how he 
strives to make her understand that he 
is still her Pyotor and not a detached 
Magnificence, in whom the love of 
mother has surrendered to the passion- 
less love of Church. 


Chekhovy’s tales will not be remem- 
bered for their intricacy of plot, for they 
have none. They will be remembered for 
their revelation of the human heart, for 
the mastery their writer expresses in 
suggestion, in delicate, but deeply prob- 
ing analyses. 

erecteete 


Oar ar 


Conventional 


Once, when Sir Marcus Samuel was 
lord mayor of London, a certain civic 
dignitary, who was noted for his talka- 
tiveness, complained of the conduct of a 
fellow-guest at one of the Mansion 
House receptions. “Mr. Jones isn’t very 
“He yawned three 


now.” “Maybe he wasn’t yawning,” ob- 
jected Sir Marcus. “Perhaps he was 


| only trying to say something.” 


efoete 

The theatre was in an_ uproar. 
“They’re calling for the author,” said 
the stage manager. “Oh, I can’t make 
a speech,” replied the man responsible 
for the play. “Well, just go out in front 
and tell ’em you're sorry.”—Yonkers 


Statesman. 
- 


Pio Baroja 
By Mariano Joaquin Lorente 


UST the 
jump into the Atlantic and dodg- 


where Pyrenees avoid a 

ing the redoubtable Bay of Biscay, 
continue their chain of peaks across the 
north of Spain under the name of Can- 
tabrian Mountains, there is a country 
comprising the provinces of Alava, Gui- 
puzcoa, Viscayva and part of Navarra, in 
Spain, and the Departement des Basses 
Pyrenées, in The mountain- 


ous nature of this country, with its high 


Trance. 


peaks, deep, narrow’ valleys, swift 
streams and rugged coast line, render it 
one of the most picturesque corners in 
that might be 
compared with Switzerland- 

The 


the Basques, a race by itself, whose af- 


Kurope, one favorably 


inhabitants of this country are 
filiations have been a puzzle to scien- 
tists. No one has yet been able to trace 
their origin. The Basques themselves 
claim to have come directly from the 
Garden of Eden and that they are the 
original inhabitants of the Iberian Pen- 
insula. Their language is a_ hopeless 
problem to philologists; it has no points 
of resemblance to any other known 
tongue, except, pérhaps, to Abyssinian. 
The Basques claim-—and who can con- 
tradict them ?—that it was the language 
universally spoken before the skyscraper 
of Babel became a hopeless failure. 
When 
probably remain a mystery forever, but 
the fact is that they 
they are ever since Clio began to devote 
her attention to Spain, and that the suc- 


and whence they came will 


have been where 


cessive passage through the peninsula of 
barbarians of several denominations has 
not impaired the purity of their race 
or language in the least. For the 
Basques are, above all, a freedom-loving 
people and they have not alone with- 
stood interference from other peoples 
but,—and this is something which many 
so-called lovers of freedom seldom do— 


they have refrained from interfering 
with other peoples. In other words, 
they have strictly minded their own 
business. 


Like all or most mountaineers, the 
Basques are somewhat primitive, con- 
servative, religious and hardworking. 
Throughout Spain and in those South 
American countries where they have 
emigrated in moderately large numbers, 
they are known for their honesty, in- 
dustry and cleanliness. Of all foreign- 
ers in Argentina, they are the only ones 
who have escaped an opprobrious nick- 
name. There they held for many years 
a monopoly on the dairy business, as 
well as of making wire fences in the 
Pampas and of loading and unloading 
carts with bags and barrels of flour and 
maté which they handled with incredible 
ease. 

Their simplemindedness and the diffi- 
culty which they have in learning Span- 
ish, which they always speak with a 
peculiar accent and the syntax of their 
own language, have endeared them to 
their political countrymen who find in 
them something amusingly child-like. 
Though they work hard, they are also 
fond of simple and strenuous amuse- 
ments. They are practically the only 
people in the peninsula who have sports 


of their own. These consist principally 
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ol the game of pelota, a fascinating and 
exhausting form of handball, a game of 
nine pins, which they play with a hard- 

od ball about three feet in diameter, 


and a game of throwing an iron bar, 


weighs in the neighborhood of 
In common with the rest 
fond of 


which 
sixty pounds, 
of the Spaniards, they are 
and, although they can by no 


for their efforts 


dancing, 
means be commended 
in this direction, they are none the less 
The Basques have 


folk- 


music 


excellent musicians. 


a distinct and most interesting 


music which resembles no other 
a few of 
songs. Their principal 
Zortzicos, are composed in the uncom- 
ion time of 5-8 and they are notable 
for melodiousness and pathos. 

Though the Basques have kept pretty 
much by themselves, they have contrib- 
uted more than their share of notables 
to Spanish history. de EI- 
cano, the first man who circumnavigated 
the world; Ignacio de Loyola, founder 
of the Jesuit order; Alonso de Ercilla, 
the author of “La Araucana”—the great- 
est epic poem in the Spanish language— 
were all Basques, and so were many 
others whom it would be too prolix to 


except Grieg’s Norwegian 


songs, called 


Sebastian 


mention here. 

With such an interesting people and 
such a picturesque country as_ the 
Basques and their land, it is curious, to 
say the least, that no writers until re- 
should have thought it worth 
their while to portray them. To be 
sure, Cervantes gave us a fine picture 
of one in that doughty Biscayan who, 
poorly armed, dared to attack the im- 
mortal Don Outrote, and he has another 
Biscayan in one of his short plays. Cer- 
followed by 


cently, 


vantes’ example has been 
many Spanish playwrights who placed 
Basques on the boards with the inno- 
cent intention of making the people 
laugh at their bad pronunciation and 
worse syntax. Then, there are two real 
Basques, Antonio de Trueba and Miguel 
de Unamuno, who have written under- 
standingly and feelingly of their country- 
men. Still, the works of these last two 
are spasmodic and short, and cannot be 
compared—as far as their country is 
concerned—with what Pardo Bazan, 
Blasco Ibanez and Perez Glados have 
done respectively for Galicia, Valencia 
and Madrid, and the Basque country 
had remained an unexplored field until 
Pio Baroja appeared in the world of 
letters only a few years ago. 

Pio Baroja was born in San Sebas- 
tian, the capital of Guipuzcoa, in 1872. 
By birth and blood he is a_ Basque, 
though not of pure stock, for, as he 
says in a letter: “Among my ancestors’ 
surnames, such as Baroja, Zorzona, Ala- 
zate and Ejiraguirre, which smack of 
old iron, there are some Milanese ones, 
softer and sweeter, such as Nessi and 
Griggione.” “I am,” he adds, “a mix- 
ture of a barbarous and a refined race.” 





heavy mustache and a pointed beard of 


reddish color. His eyes are piercing 
and intelligent, his nose straight, with a 
slight depresssiosn at the eyes and some- 
what bulky nostrils. The tout ensemble 
gives one the impression of a deep and 
cautious thinker, or of a man who does 
not think at all and merely takes in what 
passes before his eyes. 

saroja’s father was a mining en- 
gineer who had sufficient means to af- 
ford his son an education. “I am a 
physician,” Baroja tells us in a letter, 
“and I took my degree in Valencia some 
years I practiced my profession 
for a year and a half at Cestona (a town 
of about 3,000 inhabitants, in the proy- 


ago. 


ince of Guipuzcoa, well known for its 
alkaline 
baker, a journalist and a reporter. Be- 


waters). I have also been a 


sides, I have acted for several months 
as an engineer and I have dabbled in 
stocks. Nothing extraordinary 
has ever happened me. As a boy, I was 
a bad student and have never had any 
liking for Jetters. How did I be- 
come a writer? I don’t know. I think 
that if I could have traveled and given 
full satisfaction to my wandering pro- 
clivities, I would never have written one 
single line I am a writer, not 
through vocation, but because of my lack 
of opportunity to live an intense life. 
This is why in everything I write there 
is a touch of sadness and, now and then, 
a breach of grammatical rules . .. I 
have no command over means of ex- 
pression and I try, through temperament, 
to express myself graphically and with- 
out frills I think—false modesty 
apart—that there is something of the 
writer in me because I am somewhat of 
an artist because I am a sincere man.” 

It seems to us that Baroja has not suc- 
ceeded in this letter in his attempt at 
being immodest. He undoubtedly un- 
derrates his powers of expresssion, but 
he is perfectly accurate in his auto-diag- 
nosis when he says that he is a writer, 
an artist and a sincere man, and that he 
writes graphically and without frills. 
For that is Baroja’s style: graphic and 
without frills. 

Baroja’s first book, “I’idas sombrias,” 
appeared in 1900 and since then he has 
published about thirty novels, a gigantic 
task which bears witness to his untiring 
energy, one ‘of his basque traits. His 
books have been arbitrarily divided into 
several groups, but to us there are only 
two possible classifications, and those 
classifications relate to the subject mat- 
ter rather than to the style, for Baroja 
is always Baroja and has remained the 
same from his first to his latest book. 
We, therefore, divide his books into two 
groups: those that deal with the Basque 
country and those that do not. 
named group is the smaller one and con- 
sists of but five volumes, namely : “Vidas 
sombrias,” “Idilios vascos,’ “La casa 


In this respect Baroja resembles Raul de Aisgorri,” “El Mayorasgo de Labraz” 


lLaaparra, whose music is now 
played in this country, 
father is a Basque and his mother is 
There is, however, very little of 
Physically, he is 


Italian. 
the Italian in Baroja. 
true to the Basque type, beginning with 
the broad skull and narrow face and 
chin which anthropologists tell us are | 
the exclusive property of the Basques. ; 
{fe is prematurely bald and wears a « 


being and 
for Laparras sturdy, hardworking, religious, somewhat 
superstitious, simple-minded Basques he 


in those books. 
his intimate acquaintance with his sub- 
ject and because of that sincerity he 


“Zalacain cl Aventurero.’ The 


knows so well are faithfully portrayed 
Undoubtedly because of 


oasts of, the style in which these books 
ire written is most typically Baroja’s 


mw style. 
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hat is 


OUR AMERICA 


Is it a Nation or a State of Mind? 

Is Ethical Culture a Promise or a Menace? 

Is American Art Primitive, Decadent-—or American? 
Is America aware of its idealistic Judaism? 


OUR AMERICA has been called the Psychoanalysis of a 
Nation. It dissects the national mind and the American soul 
with the scalpel of the scientific analyst, laying open its 
innermost workings with skill and frankness. 


If you are interested in America and its problems, read 


OUR AMERICA 


By WALDO FRANK 
$2.00, postage |5c 
It has been called by Gilbert Cannan in The New York 


Times, ‘‘a modern miracle, a Mystery of America, a drama 
and a spilling of revelation.” 


105 WEST 40th STREET 










JUST PUBLISHED:—A NOTABLE VOLUME 


SIXTEEN DEAD MEN 


AND OTHER POEMS 


OF EASTER WEEK 





Dora Sigerson Shorter 


HIS volume of verse by Dora Sigerson Shorter 

carries into our day the tradition of Irish 
insurgent poetry—the tradition of Kickham and 
Ingram and the anonymous ballad-makers of the 
immortal ‘‘Sham Van Vocht" and ‘‘The Wearin’ 
O" the Green.’ The Sixteen Dead Men whose 
dooms are celebrated are the leaders of the Insur- 
rection of 1916, and in what is said about them 
there is poignant personal feeling. A book of 
stirring ballads—the last poems written by a poet 
to whom Swinburne, George Meredith and Francis 
Thompson paid tribute. 


Sent Postpaid on receipt of one dollar, fifty cents 


MITCHELL KENNERLY, Publisher 


489 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 














The first . 


HE will be pleased with Our 
Cigars for Christmas <= 3 3: 


STICKNEY-HOELSCHER CIGAR CO. 


407 Olive St. Call Olive 3538 
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THE YOUTH OF 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


By Marcus Dickey 


The fascinating story of this exceptional man’s romantic life- 
It covers his formative and most productive periods, his des- 
perate struggies and his splendid triumphs. 
poetry will read this life story with tender interest. 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


THE YOUTH OF JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Cloth, 8vo; blue and gold, gilt top; thirty-two illustrations; 
old portraits, familiar scenes, facsimile documents. 


Price $3.50, net. Edition de luxe $10.00, net 


ALL DEALERS 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


ivery lover of his 







































Mbp Not Make Tt 
@ Book Christmas? 


Just suppose a take time by the forelock, which in this case means 
spending a very pleasant hour in your favorite book haunt. 


_First of all, there are the people one remembers by sending a novel. We 
think you will do well to place an order for four or five copies (or more) of 
Alexander Black’s THE GREAT DESIRE ($1.75), for it is a book that 
everyone is talking about now. Then there is Margaret Deland’s new novel, 
THE PROMISES OF ALICE (illustrated, $1.40), a delightful story of an 
old-fashioned girl in a New England town; a book with the fragile charm of 
old lace and the elusive fragrance of lavender. Then, of course, you know 
someone who is “just crazy” about mystery stories. Here are two rattling 
good ones: THE YELLOW TYPHOON, by Harold McGrath (illustrated, 
$1.50) ; and the SOUL SCAR, by Arthur B. Reeve ($1.50). Alice Duer 
Miller’s THE CHARM SCHOOL is a delectable farce comedy in novel form, 
as entertaining as an evening at a good play, and with meat for serious 
thought underneath (illustrated, $1.40). Holman Day’s THE RIDER OF 
THE KING LOG is a novel of adventure in the big woods ($1.75). Will 
Harben’s THE COTTAGE OF DELIGHT is the story of a struggle to regain 
a lost paradise—a novel that shows the rich fulfillment of Mr. Harben’s 
powers ($1.60). _ Sam Davis’ THE FIRST PIANO IN CAMP—one of the 
most famous stories in the English language—has just been issued in book 
form for the first time and makes a delightful gift (75c). And Henry Van 
Dyke’s THE BROKEN SOLDIER AND THE MAID OF FRANCE gives 
spa equaling his “Story of the Other Wise Man” as a popular 


For those to whom you wish to give something besides fiction, we suggest 
Ellwood Hendrick’s PERCOLATER PAPERS, 2 delghtfal volume of pa 
can essays ($1.25); Don Seitz’s LIFE OF ARTEMUS WARD ($2.00); 
David Belasco’s THE THEATRE THROUGH ITS STAGE DOORS (illus- 
trated, $2.50); BILL SEWALL’S STORY OF T. R., by William Wingate Sewall 
(illustrated, $1.25). 


Make it a book Christmas. Noth- 
ing else within the same range of 
price makes‘such a desirable gift. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, EST. 1817 





In sober phrases, devoid, as he says, 
of frills—naked, as we might say—and 
so simple that at times they read as if 
from an exercise in an elementary gram- 
mar of a foreign language, he draws 
a character or paints a scene with a 
few strokes, and so deft is he in the 
handling of his material that character 
and scene appear before the reader with 
unwonted clearness and life. Where, 
say, Blasco Ibanez would employ a 
whole chapter of verbose and florid 
prose in describing a man, Baroja does 
the trick in one paragraph, nay, even in 
one phrase. A most striking example of 
this occurs in “Zalacain el Aventurero.” 
Zalacain is an adventurous Basque who 
is busy smuggling contraband from 
France into Spain at the beginning of 
the last Carlist war. Zalacain one fine 
day, sees Don Carlos when the pretender 
enters Spain, and makes a speech in 
a small town. Blasco Ibanez would cer- 
tainly have seized this opportunity min- 
utely to portray the ambitious Don 
Carlos, with sundry digressions of eru- 
dite and entertaining prose about Don 
Carlos’ ancestors, the Salic law and the 
untold harm which the fanaticism of the 
northern mountaineers was causing un- 
fortunate Spain. But Baroja does noth- 
ing of the kind. Because of his very 
simple style, and also because he has 
no use for high-brows of whatever spe- 
cies they be, he portrays Don Carlos to 
a ¢ in three short phrases which he 
quotes from the pretender himself: “Hoy 
dos de mayo. Dia de fiesta nastonal! 
Abaco el extranquero!” (Today’s the 
second of May. National holiday! 
Down with the foreigner!) That's all, 
but it is enough, for those at all ac- 
quainted with Spanish history. For 
there we have the pompous and arrogant 
Don Carlos mentioning a national holi- 
day which commemorates the rebellion 
of the Spaniards against Napoleon, to 
whom his abject grandfather, Charles 
IV, had surrendered the country, and 
speaking of downing the foreigner, 
when he himself belonged to a Prench 
royal family, was not even born in 
Spain and could not speak Spanish de- 
cently, as the words quoted show by 
their spelling and syntax! Nothing 
could show up better the ambitious and 
stupid Don Carlos! 

That touch of sadness which Baroja 
himself declares there is in everything 
he writes, is really more than a mere 
touch in his Basque books. In fact, sad- 
ness pervades them, and though he ex- 
plains this sadness as due to his lack of 
opportunity to live an intense life, it 
seems to us that it originates in a pe- 
culiar state of mind which a brother 
physician could easily classify under a 
technical name. His brother,, Ricardo 
Baroja, tells us that when Don Pio was 
writing some of the scenes in “La casa 
de Aizgorri’ “he became so obsessed 
that he even suffered from hallucina- 
tion... .” This probably accounts for 
the uncanniness of many of his char- 
acters, the gloominess of the landscapes 
and the supernatural atmosphere which 
at times envelopes them. 

However, Baroja is not always sad. 
In “La feria de los discretos,’ for in- 
stance, he forsakes the drab landscapes 
of his Basque books and plunges his 
readers into the sunshine of Andalusia, 


or he takes him to Rome, as in “Cesar 

o nada,’ or to the Guinea Coast, as in 
“Paradox Rey.’ But light and color are 
not his forte; at least, not bright colors. 
He is a master of sombre tints, like EI 
Greco and Zurbaran, which is perhaps 
why he has given us a very fine picture 
of London. In “La ciudad de la niebla”’ 
we see the British metropolis enveloped 
in one of those pea-soup fogs that you 
can smell and chew, that gets into your 
lungs and stays there for days and days. 
The dome of St. Paul's, the belfry of 
the Houses of Parliament are barely 
discernible as the sun, looking as if it 
had come out of a hospital, tries to 
pierce the greyish pall. Then comes a 
soaking stubborn drizzle that dissolves 
the fog and the smoke and brings to 
the dull light the monotonous rows of 
brick buildings in the neighborhood of 
the British Museum. 

Through this fog and in this rain 
move curious people, Russian Nihilists, 
grimy Jews who deal in most unearthly 
wares, men and women who plot the 
freedom of all countries in Europe, as- 
sassins who meet in the small hours in 
one of those diminutive cemeteries 
which seem so much out of place among 
the stores, factories and theatres of 
the British Metropolis. 

For Baroja is extremely fond of 
curious people of complex psychologies. 
He spots them where no one else would 
see them. Pérez Galdos, in “Aisericor- 
dia” and other novels, and Blasco Ibanez, 
in “La Horda,” seemed to have observed 
and described all the types of the Madrid 
low life, but along comes Pio Baroja 
and his observant eye discovers new va- 
rieties which he has portrayed in his 
usual sober, Iucid style in such books as 
“La busca,” “Mala hierba” and “Aurora 
Roja.” 

In almost all his books, there is ac- 
tion, action and again more action. The 
activity which he has been unable to at- 
tain in his own life, he has imparted to 
his characters and they are constantly 
on the jump, going from adventure to 
adventure with a rapidity which re- 
minds us of “El lasarillo de Tormes” 
and of “Roderick Random”. 

Though Baroja is a man of radical 
ideas, it would be hard to classify him 
on the evidence of his books. There is 
a suggestion of the drink problem in “La 
casa de Aizgorri’ and a good deal of 
truth, bitter truth, and sarcasm about 
our vaunted civilization in “Paradox 
Rey’, but, as a general rule, his books 
are free from problems—especially those 
abominable psychological problems we 
find in the novels of Paul Bourget. His 
reader is entertained to a magnificent 
pageant, magnificent even if it be not al- 
ways gorgeous, in which there passes be 
fore his eyes a multitude of real live hu- 
man beings intensely interesting and 
easy to visualize because of the extreme 
simplicity and clearness of Baroja’s 
style. 

Moreover, though Baroja belongs to 
the naturalistic school, he has managed 
to avoid anything that might offend 
even a puritanic mind. Occasionally, 
very occasionally, there is a small detail 
which might be deemed shocking by « 
non-Latin young lady newly issued from 
a seminary, but these details in no way 
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refute the fact that Baroja is a clean 
writer. 

Another characteristic of Baroja is the 
child-like fashion in which he treats his 
characters. At times, he seems unable to 
concentrate his attention upon one sin- 
gle character, and like a child who, 
while pursuing a butterfly, gives up the 
chase to follow another that crosses its 
path, so does Baroja drop one of 
his creatures to take up another one, 
just as his reader, whose mind is not 
quite so nimble, has all his thoughts cen- 
tered upon the first character. This is 
apt to cause some little irritation, but 
such irritation wears off as one becomes 
more and more acquainted with Baroja, 
and this idiosyncrasy is easily forgiven. 

So far, only two of Baroja’s works 
are available to American readers: 
“La Feria de los Discretos’ (The City 
of the Discreet) and “Cesar o Nada” 
(Caesar or Nothing), both published by 
A. Knopf, of New York. 

“The City of the Discreet” is a ro- 
mantic novel with an Andalusian set- 
ting. It is the least characteristic of 
Baroja’s books, and one in which the 
author seems to have given himself a 
vacation from the drab landscapes and 
gloomy skies of “El Mayorasgo de La- 
bras” and “La Casa de Aizgorri’—two 
of his best books. The English transla- 
tion of “La Feria de los Discretos” is al- 
together miserable. 

“Cesar o nada,” of which Mr. Louis 
How has given us a very good English 
version, though not one of Baroja’s most 
characteristic works, is characteristic 
enough; it could not have been wriften 
by anyone else. The hero of this novel 
is a rather ambitious and unscrupulous 
Spaniard who sets out to become Caesar 
or—nothing. He enters politics and 
finally succeeds—if we may put it so— 
in becoming “nada”, that is, nothing. His 
failure to reform his country is due, not 
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so much to the enormous influence of 
the Church, which he attacks, but to his 
own ineptitude. The first part of the 
novel is laid in Italy, among a cosmopol- 
itan society, and the second, in Spain, 
in a small town which is galvanized into 
life by the hero’s political campaign and 
relapses into somnolence when he is de- 
feated by his reactionary antagonist. 
Mr. Knopf is to be congratulated upon 
having introduced to American readers 


such an author as Don Pio Baroja, for 
this Basque writer is a unique figure in 
the world of letters. So far, no one has 
found a parallel for him, except the 
Spanish critic, Garcia Sanchiz, who com- 
pares him with Meaterlinck as regards 
the supernatural atmosphere in some of 
his Basque scenes. It seems to us that 
in these scenes he resembles Iben, rather 
than Maeterlinck, but even with Ibsen 
the resemblance is very feeble. 


Our Australian Letter 


By Percy R. Meggy 


Industrial Chaos. 

VER since the termination of the 
E; war Australia, and especially the 

Mother State, has been in the 
throes of an industrial turmoil which 
gaines instead of loses in significance 
from the fact that the experience 
of almost every other country has 
been the same. The unparalleled 
waste and destruction caused by the 
war have resulted in such a dearth 
of commodities and of shipping in 
which to transport them that the price 
of everything has increased almost be- 
yond the purchasing power of the wage- 
earning class. Both belligerent and non- 
belligerent countries are alike affected 
by this extraordinary rise. In a neutral 
country like Switzerland the average 
cost of food has increased at least 200 
per cent since the war began. Our near 
eastern neighbor, Japan, is seething with 
strikes, owing to a similar cause. In 
New Jersey, we are told, a special com- 
mission has been appointed to make a 
study of the question and to prepare a 
bill to bring about relief. 

Here in New South Wales the cost of 
food has gone up over 50 per cent since 
1914, while strikes have been of almost 
daily occurrence, freights and fares have 
been raised in every direction, and the 
additional cost entailed by an enforced 
rise in wages has been so invariably 
passed on as to leave no doubt in the 
mind of the public as to who eventually 
foots the bill. Suddenly the Board of 
Trade in the Mother State, which has 
been entrusted by the government with 
the task of inquiring into the cost of 
living and declaring a basic wage, made 
the sensational pronouncement that the 
latter must be immediately increased 
from £3 to £3-17 per week. 

The employers were appalled because 
it meant an additional payment of about 
£14,000,000, which would ruin many of 
them, and which. if they tried to pass it 
on to the unfortunate consumer, he in 
many cases would be unable to pay. This 
would mean that production would be 
lessened instead of increased, that thou- 
sands of workers would be thrown out 
of employment, that prices would again 
go up to meet the greatly increased cost, 
so that the workers themselves would in 
reality lose rather than gain if the wage 
were enforced, while the producers and 
a very large number of people with 
fixed incomes, not mention 
with no incomes at all, would be in a 
The clergy, 


to those 
worse position than before. 
for instance, would be seriously hit by 
the sudden raising of the basic wage 
and the consequent inflation of prices 
which would necessarily ensue, so that 


even they, who had hitherto refrained 
from dealing with the social problem ex- 
cept to say in the vaguest terms that it 
must be “solved by the application of 
the gospel of Christ,’—even the clergy 
at last held meetings to consider the 


question and appointed economic com- 
mittees to inquire into its various 
phases. One of their number—Dean 


Talbot by name—even went so far as to 
propound what he claimed to be “the 
only possible cure,” which was to fix 
prices so that, when wages were in- 
creased, the extra cost would not be 
passed on! And the Dean’s economics 
were undoubtedly sound, for if it is the 
duty of the State to fix and enforce a 
minimum wage it must also be its duty 
to fix and enforce a maximum price. 
Whether it is the duty of the State to 
do either the one or the other is an- 
other matter altogether, as to which 
ominous doubts are beginning to be en- 
tertained. 
The Living IVage Muddle 
Some years ago the Parliament of N. 
S. W. passed a measure—the Industrial 
Arbitration Act—which directed the 
Board of Trade to declare from year to 
year what should be the living wage to 
be paid to adult employees in the Moth- 
er State or in a definite area thereof, 
no agreement award to be made 
after that declaration lower than the 
sum named, while subsequent declara- 
tions were to be based on the increase 
or decrease in the average cost of liv- 
ing during the period under review. 
The first declaration was made in 1907 
by Mr. Justice Higgins in the Harvester 
case, who fixed the minimum wage at 
£2.2 per week, while in 1914 by a dec- 
laration of Mr. Justice Heydon, it was 
raised to £2.8. It was subsequently in- 
creased to £3 per week, the wage being 
calculated on the “normal requirements 
of a member of a civilized community” 
for a married couple and two children, 
the wage to be for a worker in the low- 
est paid class. The Board consists of 
an equal number of employers and em- 
ployes presided over by a Judge, and 
the Unions were put to no little expense 
to enable the 
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in supplying witnesses 
Board to arrive at a decision. 

Premier Holman, who saw at once the 
gravity of the situation thus suddenly 
forced on the community, was in a ter- 
He had either to allow 
to be immediately en- 


rible dilemma. 
the declaration 
forced, which would throw the employ- 
ers and the community generally into 
the direst straits, or he must find some 
ingenious out. The Unions, of 
course, clamored for the enforcement 
of the higher wage at once, although 


way 
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many even of the Unionists could not 
but see that it would be extremely detri- 
the long run, and 


mental to Labor in 


that what was really wanted was not 
higher wages so much as lower prices, 
which, however, they had no idea how 
to bring about. 

The situation was complicated by the 
fact that there was a Federal as well as 
a State minimum wage, and that a large 
New South 
Wales under a Federal award, 
which gave them £3.10 a week, based 
on the requirements of a married couple 


number of employees in 


came 


with three children, or one more child 
than was allowed for by the State Board. 
Both-the employers and the employed 
in this State would very much prefer 
that the basic wage should be declared 
by a Federal instead of by a 
tSate one, as in the latter case, it is ex- 
tremely unfair to the employers who 
are handioapped by having to pay high- 
er wages to their employees than is 
paid by their rivals in the neighbouring 
States. And this will probably be the 
next step, judging from the fact that, 
at the instigation of nearly one hun- 
dred Trades Unions, the Prime Minis- 
ter has agreed to appoint a Federal 
Commission to enquire into the cost of 
supplying “the normal and_ reasonable 
needs” of a married couple and three 
children under the age of 15, from data 
to be collected from the six capital cities, 
all expenses of obtaining evidence to be 


Joard 


borne by the Government. 
The Goose With the Golden Egg. 

In the meantime the Premier extri- 
cated himself from his dilemma by an 
ingenious device. The Board of Trade 
based its wage on the assumption that 
an employee had two children, whereas 
60 per cent of the employees have none, 
so that a wage based on such a prin- 
ciple would be manifestly unjust, since 
it would give too much to the single 
man and too little to the man with 
more than two children, so the Premier 
decided to refer the decision back fo the 
Board of Trade with instruction to de- 
clare a wage based on the requirements 
of a man and his wife only, leaving the 
children to be provided for from a fund 
contributed by the employers to the State 
out of which the employes would be 
paid at so much per child. The idea 
was ingenious, and, though opposed by 
the Unions, caught on with the employ- 
ers whom it will relieve of about half 
the burden which the Board of Trade 
sought to impose. The dilemma and its 
ingenious solution had, at any rate, one 
good effect, that of concentrating pub- 
lic attention on the question whether 
the State was really on the right track 
in declaring a basic wage, and this, of 
course, meant an increased interest in 
the social problem as a whole, which is 
rapidly forcing itself to the front as a 
problem to be definitely enquired into 
and understood. 


Out of the numerous comments made 
by the press, the pulpit, the trades 
unions and the man in the street on 
matters connected with the basic wage 
the following extract from a letter to 
the Herald, in answer to a correspond- 
ent who had emphasized the need for 
increased production and greater effi- 
ciency, is specially worthy of note: “By 
our laws and rules,” said the writer, 








“we are doing our utmost to hamper 
The 


two chief stimuli to work are necessity 


production and to lessen efficiency. 
and ambition. By our meddling, by 
our basic wage fixing, and price regu- 
lating (which history has shown in- 
variably to result in disaster) we are 
encouraging and adding to what Besant 
called ‘the vast army of incompetents.’ 

The only way to get increased 
efficiency and production is Nature's 
plan—leaving mento work out their own 
salvation—to let each man work for 
what he is worth and so encourage the 
competent «and efficient to get to the 
top and raise the average standard of 


efficiency all round.” 


The only member of Parliament who 
sensible word on the subject 
when the “Maintenance of Children” 
bill, as it is called, was being discussed, 
was a Mr. Price, who pointed out the 
weak spot in the new fangled idea of 
empowering the Board of Trade to fix a 
basic wage, viz., that the principle was 
sfibversive of arbitration in that the 
wage, as declared by the Board of 
trade, must be granted automatically in- 
stead of being agreed to by competent 
bodies of employers and employed in 
particular industries. If, he said, the 
bill were passed they would be “killing 
the goose that laid the golden egg.” 


said a 


eIn Unsound Principle. 


That the whole principle involved in 
declaring and enforcing a basic wage, 
on the supposed needs of a family man 
irrespective of what the industry in 
which he is engaged can produce, is 
radically unsound is generally admitted 
by the press. The Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph, which had by far the best leader 
on the subject, pointed out that the liv- 
ing wage as arrived at by the Board of 
Trade was “independent of the efficiency 
of the worker, of the value of his prod- 
uct, or of the profits of the business 
in which he was engaged,” and that the 
very awkward dilemma created thereby 
was “the logical if unlooked for conse- 
quence of the working of forces which 
had been moving towards a_ collision 
since the principle of the living wage 
was given statutory recognition.” The 
S. Al. Herald in a leader significantly 
entitled “Returning to Principles,” said 
that in throwing upon the Board of 
Trade the task of fixing a basic wage 
the Legislature merely continued the 
confusion which began when the first 
industrial award fixed a minimum wage 
without regard to the value of the serv- 
ices rendered by those to whom it was 
paid,” a method which represented “a 
complete inversion of the facts on 
which any rational conception of the 
minimum wage must turn.” The Eve- 
ning News was still more to the point 
when it declared that “As the commu- 
nity itself is still under the delusion that 
the whole economic system of the coun- 
try can be regulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment the experiment must go on until 
a bitter experience of industrial disas- 
ter inculcates a saner view of the eco- 
nomic process.” The trades unions, 
which had been put to heavy expense 
in getting evidence for the Board of 
Trad¢, were naturally incensed at the 
Government’s attempt to prevent the de- 
cision of the board from having full 
effect. “If the living wage scheme is 











nnsound,” said the secretary of one of 
the “the 
have discovered that in the past when 


unions, Government. should 


ridiculous awards were made and not 
now when the worker is getting a show 
of justice.’ However, the 
ment’s scheme involved in the “Main- 
tenance of Children” bill, which is prob- 
ably the best that could have been de- 


vised under the circumstances, will re- 


Govern- 
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duce the extra amount to be paid in 
£14,000,000 to about £6,- 
000,000, which will be a sufficiently se- 
vere strain of itself, but will be, at 


wages from 


any 
rate, far easier to bear than the tremen- 
dous sum which the enforcement of the 
wage on the original basis would have 
involved. The position is rendered still 
more\complicated and acute by the fact 
that the basic wage is a minimum wage 
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for the unskilled, and any rise in the 
them 
the 


for 


of 


wage considered necessary 


raises by so much _ the 


skilled. 


wages 


The Australian Labor Party. 
the the Australian 
Labor Party—or at any rate that part 
of it which calls itself by that name— 
which is to make a supreme bid for 
power on December 13, when the Fed- 


In meantime 
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has given 
three extraordinary proofs during the 


eral elections will be held, 
last two or three years of its utter in- 
to deal vital 
problems, first, by its famous or rather 
problems: first, by its famous or rather 
of immediately stopping recruiting and 
withdrawng from the war; secondly, by 
refusing to participate in the Interna- 
tional Labor Congress at Washington 


Capacity rationally with 
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apparently for no other reason than be- 
cause it was supported by Mr. Hughes; 
and, thirdly, by rescinding the resolu- 
tion passed by itself only a few months 
ago when it declared itself in favor of 
removing the clause which has hitherto 
exempted the owners of land values up 
to £5000 from the operation of the tax 
on land values. Only those who under- 
stand the meaning of the exemption 
clause can realize the narrow minded- 
ness and class selfishness which prompt- 
ed the restoration of an exemption so 


self-evidently unjust. 
Sypney, 31.10.19. 
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Robert Mantell 


By Hester Renard and Mae C. 
Trovillion 
An unusual biography has appeared 
under the alluring title of “Robert Man- 
tell’s Romance,” by Clarence J. Bulliet 
(Luce & Co., Boston), who for a num- 
ber of years has been press representa- 
The biography is un- 
manner in 


tive for the actor. 
usual because of the novel 
which it is written. 

Every person has a reminiscent hor- 
ror of the tiresome, dry volumes he stu- 
died in his school days, in which the 


biographer always stated in the first line 
of the first paragraph that his hero, John 
Smith, was born, and, in case he has 
shuffled off his mortal coil, the second 
line was sure to contain the date of his 
death. Poor hero! Two events for 
which he was wholly 
Then in a chronological and oftentimes 
monotonous order followed the many or 
few episodes of John’s life. 

Now, fortunately for the students of 
the future, Mr. Bulliet has made a biog- 
raphy a real romance. So we are de- 
lighted to meet our hero in Chapter One, 
not as an infant in arms, but a hand- 


unresponsible. 
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to $32.50. 


Negligees—of satin or crepe de 
chine, with beautiful lace coatee 
overdrapes, $12.95 to $49.00. 


Pajama negligees —in stunning 
models, materials and colors, $59 
to $75. 


Silk Kimonos—in fitted models and 
coat styles at $12.95 to $16.50. 


Boudoir Caps and Boudoir Bands 
of exquisite daintiness come in 
lacey, frilly models and beautiful 
colorings at $1.95 to $5.95. 


Third Floor. 


























some young man of twenty-three, lean- 
ing on the rail of a ship, gazing at the 
moon. He even refuses to be born in 
that usual first line of Chapter One or 
even in the last line. Instead, he puts 
off that unique and very interesting 
event until the middle of the book. We 
first meet the hero on his way to Amer- 
ica. The author comments at length on 
Mantell’s voyage to America; then in 
a subsequent chapter he tells the date 
of his birth, 1854, in Irvine, a village of 
Ayrshire, Scotland. Here we find the 
family left Ayrshire for Belfast, Ire- 
land, when young Robert was but five. 
They had purchased an inn which had 
been represented to them as a very de- 
sirable business. However, upon their 
arrival they found it the resort of dis- 
reputable characters. It was not long 
until the Eglinton-Winton (the new 
name of the inn) began to acquire re- 
spectability. To afford amusement for 
his guests Mr. Mantell installed a bil- 
liard table, which was one of the first 
“seen in Ireland. It was this very bil- 
liard table that the Mantell children used 
as a stage for their amateur theatricals. 
Elizabeth Bruce Mantelt was not in the 
slightest concerned about this apparently 
innocent sport, but could she have looked 
into the future and seen what this would 
lead to, her strong Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism would have revolted in horror at 
the thought of one of her sons stoop- 
ing to such depths as the professional 
stage. 

After the death of the father, voung 
Robert was sent to the Model School, 
but he was far from being a true rep- 
resentative of that name, for we find 
him attending six different schools early 
in his teens, the duration of his sojourn 
in each school being determined by the 
relative strength of his brawn against 
that of his master. 

The author brings out well the fact 
that the great actor when young had 
doubtless all the wildness and irregu- 
larity of an ardent, undisciplined and 
passionate genius. The artistic temper- 
ament has something in it of the vaga- 
bond. “Like a swift mountain torrent 
when left to itself it’ runs loosely and 
wildly, and delights in the eccentric and 
licentious.” It is often the turn of a die 
in the gambling freaks of fate whether 
a natural genius shall turn out a great 
rogue or an artist. Had not the fate 
of Robert Mantell taken a _ fortunate 
turn the world would have suffered the 
loss of a King Lear and a Hanilet. 

In 1874 he made his first journey to 
America and here experienced his first 
really bitter disappointment. He walked 
the streets of Boston seeking inter- 
views with the managers of the various 
theatres, but much to his astonishment 
none of them appeared very effusive 
over the yellow haired Scot with the 
Irish brogue. On the tenth day he 
counted his money. Yes, he had enough 
for passage home. He went. “The 
land of promise had repulsed him cold- 
ly. He had found out all America in ten 
days.” 

Firm jin the conviction of his future 
success as a creat actor he overcame 
his mother’s strict, Calvinistic aversion 
to the stage and eventually made the 


of Mantell famous. After this 
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first disappointing trip to America he 
returned later to find here the realiza- 
tion of his ambitions. Rising from a 
second rate actor of a music hall thea- 
tre he has become America’s foremost 
actor in the legitimate. 

His first appearance was in Albany, 
New York, as Tybalt in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” playing for the first time under 
his own name. An extract from his 
diary reports that in February of 1879 
he found St. Louis “a very important 
city,” adding that some considered its 
population greater than Chicago. His 
impressions of America were very fav- 
orable and profitable; so favorable that 
in 1883 he forsook the old world and 
came to America to make his home. 
From one performance of “Fedora” he 
sprang instantly from obscurity to the 
full blaze of the limelight. From this 
time on he was besieged with offers. 
The best of these was from Frohman 
for ten thousand dollars a year. He 
accepted. However, these halycon days 
were brief for, because of trouble with 
a former wife, he was legally ostracized 
from New York for a period of ten 
years. After a conference in St. Louis, 
in 1901, legal difficulties were removed 
by a compromise between the contend- 
ing lawyers, and he returned to Gotham 
and very shortly to fame. In 1905 he 
opened at the Garden Theatre in New 
York with an engagement that for artis- 
tic achievement has never been dupli- 
cated on the American stage. “Richard 
III” and “Macbeth” were the first, fol- 
lowed by “King Lear,” a most amazing 
triumph. This triumph is renewed every 
time Mantell plays the mad old mon- 
arch. No tragedian of consequence had 
attempted “Lear” since Edwin Booth, so 
the Shakesperian scholars shook their 
heads dubiously upon announcement of 
Mr. Mantell’s intention of playing this 
difficult role. After the first night, 
however, the audience was enraptured 
and William Winter, the veteran and 
caustic critic of the New York Tribune, 
proclaimed him the leader of our stage, 
which place he continues to hold today. 
In fact, so great has been Mantell’s suc- 
cess with “King Lear’ that no other 
actor has dared to enter into rivalry 
with him. The famous trio of great 
“Lears” has been extended into a quar- 
tette: Burbage, Garrick, Forrest and 
Mantell. 

The anecdotes relevant to the life of 
Mantell the stage are set forth 
by Mr. Bulliet in a fascinating 
manner in the chapter, “An Interlude 
of Anecdotes, Being the Least Impor- 
tant and Most Interesting Chapter of 
the Entire Volume.” Particularly are 
we interested in a 
derson by name, who constatitly worked 
Mantell for free passes for his friends 
to the show. One time poor Sanderson 
sent Mantell a letter saying that he was 
at death’s door. He had sent for the 
undertaker who had proved an unusual- 
ly sympathetic fellow—wouldn’t Mr. 
Mantell, for oid time’s sake, save him 
«a couple of seats for the undertaker? 
He got the tickets ! 


on 
most 


fellow actor, San- 


\ very interesting personage in the 
Mantell company and one who seems to 
have been the butt of all the jokes, was 
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George Bird. During the first act of 
“Hamlet” Bird was in one of the wings 
when he should have been at the box 
office. The Prince had just encountered 
his father’s ghost and the spirit had 
vanished. “Hello,” shouted Hamlet, 
“ho-ho, boy! Come, bird, come.” 

“Did you call me, Governor?” said 
Bird, stepping out from the wings, “here 
I am, what’s wrong?” 

“Get off, you damned fool!” savagely 
muttered the melancholy Dane. 

At another time Mantell had angered 
the stage hands in a certain city by not 
allowing a scenic rehearsal and the 
house crew rebelled. They vowed ven- 
geance. So after two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to push the actors off the stage 
the crew attempted more stringent meas- 
ures. Mr. Mantell was ready for them, 
for when he saw his enemy’s form back 
of the drop, ready to lunge against him, 
he turned with an action that fitted in 
perfectly with his lines of the play, “Rich- 
ard III,” then being played, and drove his 
dagger swiftly through the curtain. He 
heard a groan and felt the flesh pull 
away from his dagger. That was the 
last time any attempt was made to break 
up the show. 

Mr. Mantell has had many disappoint- 
ments, but never one so short and keen 
as the one he suffered in Kansas City. 
One evening as he sat in his room op- 
posite the theatre, he was surprised but 
gratified to observe an enormous crowd 
out in front. It grew larger and larger. 
Mantell, unable to endure the suspense 
longer, hastened to the theatre to dress 
for the evening. Upon entering at the 
stage door he heard three or four peo- 
ple remark, “There goes Mantell.” It 
seemed to him that the whole crowd was 
screaming, “There goes the great Man- 
tell!” Intoxicated with joy and pride, 
he gave his valet orders to make him 
up with special care as it was to be a 
great night for him. Just then the band 
struck up “Hail to the Chief” and “See, 
the Conquering Hero Comes!” Imagine 
his keen disappointment and still greater 
consternation when he learned the real 
cause of the great crowd. McKinley 
was to speak from the hotel opposite; 
hence all the excitement! Puncture— 
collapse! 

Robert Bruce Mantell’s matrimonial 
career has been all one would expect an 
actor’s to be. To say merely that it 
was a checkered career would be putting 
it mildly. But after a life of ups and 
downs, many times with the downs pre- 
dominating, he is at present launched 
on a happy matrimonial sea with Gene- 
vieve Hamper Mantell, who plays the 
leading roles with him. And there is 
a Robert Bruce Mantell, Jr., who has 
been dedicated to the stage by his 
father. Mr. Bulliet ends this charming 
romance with the following humorous 
incident. “Robert Bruce Mantell, Sr., 
has autographed a photograph of him- 
self to Robert Bruce Mantell, Jr., a 
doubtful meaning in the inscription re- 
sulting in the omission of a punctuation 
mark not intended at the time, but the 
elder Mantell, after discovering the joke, 
allowed it to stand: 

To My Dear Little Son Bruce, 
God Protect Him Always 
From His Loving Father.” 
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HOTELS 


(Absolutely Fireproof) 
7th & Market, 6th & Market—St. Louis, Mo. 


On direct car line with the Union 
Station and surrounded by all the 
leading places of amusement. 


500 rooms with all the conveniences 
of a home. Bath (tub or shower) in 
every room. Running ice water. Tele- 
phone. In fact, everything neces- 
sary to make you comfortable and 
feel at home. ' 


Our ‘‘nation-famed”’ cooking at rea- 
sonable prices will attract you to 
our cafe. 


RATES: $1.50 AND UP. 
E. BERKLEY MARTIN, Manager. 
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|| All Model Suits, i 
| Gowns and Coats | 
ll Will be sold this month re- ||| 


|| gardless of cost, to close them | 
| out before moving to our new 
location in the ArcadeBuilding 


30%, Discount on All Our 
Fur Coats and Scarfs 


Some Christmas Gift Suggestions || 


Unusual Sweater Coats | 
French Blouses 


Handmade French i 
Handkerchiefs i 


Beaded Bags and Other | 


Parisian Novelties 








Tailored Suits Made to Your || 
Measure at much reduced prices | 
during this month. 














| Now in Our New Shop 


- ee . 1 


| 
| 905 Locust Street | | 
| West of Ninth 


Corsets and | 
| Lingerie © 


| for the Woman who Knows 
1 





| 
| 
| 


Exclusive St. Louis Agents for 


—BINNER- 


and other High-Grade Corsets 


Fitting by Expert Corsetieres 
| 


She: Really, if you persist in mak- 
ing love to me every time you call, I 
shall have to ask you to discontinue 
your visits. 

He: Darling, Vil 
promise never to speak another word 
of love to you as long as I[ live—To- 
ledo Blade. 


be my wife and 
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Masaniello’s Soviet 


ES 


several attempts by popular lead- 


present vear has witnessed 


ers, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, to seize control of civic government, 
and these attempts recall the short- 
lived “soviet” of Tomaso <Aniello at 


Naples in 1647. 
colloquially known, has survived in the 


Masaniello, as he was 


euise of an operatic hero, for he is the 
chief male character of Auber’s_ ballet- 
opera, “La Muette de 
four years ago at the instance of Mme. 


Portici’ revived 


Pavlowa. 

That work, however, chiefly concerns 
itself with the misfortunes of Masaniel- 
lo’s dumb sister (created by the libret- 


tist), who expresses her emotions in 
pantomine and dance. 
Masaniello’s brief career as a revolu- 


tionary leader furnishes a secondary mo- 
tive. In the middle of 


century the word “soviet” was not yet 


invented, but glancing back at the con- 
the of 


of 


records, resemblance 
to 


Even 


temporary 


efforts some those today is 
patent. 1&28, 


work was first produced, the revolution- 


his 
in when Auber's 
ary significance of the work was recog- 
nized, and one of its melodies, “Amour 
Sacre de la Patrie,” sung by Nourrit, 
was the signal for the rising in Brussels 
in 1830. 


The fame of ‘Tomaso <Aniello was 
achieved within the compass of nine 
days—July 7 to July 16, 1647. Naples 


was then the third city of Europe, and 
part of the domain of the house of Aus- 
tria, which included Spain and the two 
The Viceroy of Philip IV of 
Spain, Count d’Arcos, was notoriously 


Sicilies. 


a tyrant, and to the people who had to 
endure his rule the high cost of living 
Was a grievance more tragic than it is 
today. The resentinent of the Neapoli- 
tans did not, however, burst into flame 
until the Viceroy in the summer of 1647 
ordered a heavy additional tax on fruit, 
the chief means of subsistence for the 
poor. 

At this time Masaniello was about 24 
years of age, a merry fellow, and a fish- 
erman by calling, whose jaunty marin- 
er’s cap and humorous jests were fa- 
He was of- 
fruit 


miliar in the market place. 


ten witness of disputes between 
sellers and revenue officers, and he was 
wont to throw his cap in the air and de- 
clare that “if only two or three hearty 
fellows would join him, he would soon 


put an end to the tyranny of such ras- 


cals.” 
Masaniello Rises 
The incident which transformed his 
threats into action was this: his wife 
had been detected secreting provisions 


in order to evade the impost, and had 
been committed to prison. The fine de- 
manded to secure her release was more 
than he possessed, and he was obliged 
to sell his goods to raise the money. His 
first proceeding was to rush to a quarter 
of Naples where a new toll-house had 
and where there were 


been erected, 


many assembled, shouting as he ran 
through the streets, “We will no longer 
be beasts of burden; God gives us plenty 
but our governors give us famine.” 

His 


powerful, and his fury intense, and he 


voice is said to have been very 


was not long in assembling a mob, which 
attacked with stones the soldiers sent to 


the seventeenth 


disperse them. Masaniello then moun 
ted ona fruit stall, and harangued the 
exasperated Neapolitans in this wise: 
“Rejoice, my dear countrymen! Give 
thanks to God that the hour of your de- 
liverance draweth near; a poor, bare- 
[ shall, like another 
Moses, Israelites from the 
cruel yoke of Pharaoh! St. Peter, who 
rescued the city of Rome from the slav- 


footed fisherman 


release the 


ery of the devil, was himself a_fisher- 
man! 

“If we hold to- 
gether, this cruel voke of tolls and ga- 


are courageous and 
belles will, in a moment, be put. an end 
to; I have no fears for myself; I do not 
dread being pulled 
dragged through the streets, and spilling 
every drop of blood in my body, in such 
a cause; on the contrary, I should think 
it both desirable and glorious, provided 
that my being put to death would re- 


to pieces, being 


dress your many grievances.” 

It is quite evident that this fisherman 
understood the arts of demagogue, as it 
were, by instinct. The Neapolitans are 
notoriously the most pietistic of peoples, 
step was to claim a re- 
ligious for rebellion. His 
speech was immediately followed by the 
the toll-house and the loot- 


and his first 


sanction 


burning of 
house of every official con- 
the of 
gear carried 


ing of the 
cerned in revenues. 
Household the 
public squares to furnish food for bon- 


collection 
was into 
fires. 
The Rebellion Starts 
The populace, carrying loaves on their 
the food 
residence of 


es- 


pikes to express defiance of 
the 
Viceroy, 


taxes, advanced on 
Count d’Arcos, the 
caped to a neighboring convent. 


of 


who 

Others 
proceeded to the palace Cardinal 
Filomarino, Archbishop of Naples, who 
was personally revered; he faced them, 
and endeavored appease them. He 
was informed that peace could be re- 
stored only on condition that the Vice- 


to 


roy give an instrument, properly signed 
and sealed, granting a general release 
from taxes of every kind. A Gocument 
to this purport was produced, but was 
not deemed — sufficiently binding, and 
finding his efforts at pacification useless, 
the Cardinal retired to the seclusion of 
his palace. The mob then proceeded to 
tear down the religious house where the 
Viceroy had taken refuge, but the latter, 
escaping over a garden wall by means of 
a rope ladder, made his way in safety 
to the Castle of St. Elmo. 
improvised was 


Masaniello’s arm\ 


now thoroughly maddened. They 
marched through the streets in military 
array, each man with a faggot on his 
hack and 
and committed the gross folly of burn- 
the 


which 


1 flaming torch in his hand, 


ir2 dogana, or public granary, 


Was crammed with wheat as a 


precaution against a scanty harvest. 
The insurgents were quickly joined by 
every freebooter in Naples and its en- 
virons, and all told constituted a force 
100,000 men, a formidable 


They unanimously 


estimated at 
army for those days. 
elected Masaniello as their general, and 
he, publicly declaring the Spanish goy- 
ernment dissolved and himself dictator, 
divided his followers into regiments and 
companies, and proceeded to make mili- 
tary dispositions. 
The Viceroy Retreats. 


The Viceroy, fearing for his security 


in the castle at St. Elmo, retired in the 
night to Castelnuovo, accompanied }, 
the nobility, ‘clergy and’ principal citi- 
zens; but first took the precaution to 
order that all powder in the magazines 
The orders 
walked in procession to Castelnuovo, the 
Cardinal offering public prayers, and his 
carrying ecclesiastical em- 
blems and relics. At the outset Masa- 
neillo is said to have conducted him- 


be moistened. religious 


attendants 


self with unexpected moderation and 
dignity. Like all dictators who 
have suddenly attained power through 
a popular upheaval, he soon’ found 
the task of keeping his forces in 
leash very difficult. There were those 
who would have welcomed an_ order 


from him to slaughter the nobility. And 
the latter class was not idle in stirring 
up movements against the 
usurper of authority. Two of the more 
eminent of these, the Duke of Madda- 
loni, and his brother, Giuseppe Caraffa, 
were executed by Masaniello’s order. 
Masuniello’s Downfall. 
- The impulse of terrorism spread daily 
among the citizen army, and finally Mas- 
aniello became affected with it. After 
the catastrophe which ended his _ brief 
charged that this 
noxious drugs 


counter 


sway, his friends 
frenzy was induced by 
secretly infused in his drink, after the 
ancient Neapolitan tradition. The re- 
sponsibilities of a task for which he had 
no qualifications except enthusiasm and 
a certain gift of oratory, deprived him 
of sleep. His natural geniality entirely 
disappeared. He treated his closest 
friends with insult and abuse, and the 
climax came when he tore his clothes 
from his body and with a drawn sword 
rode furiousiy through the © streets 
wounding and killing many in his path. 

This was the opportunity that the 
Viceroy needed; and sure: of a change 
in popular sentiment, especially in view 
of his promise to fulfill the treaty of 
rights, he.sent a military force with or- 
ders to execute the madman. The sol- 
diers found the distrait fisherman in the 
pulpit of the cathedral making an in- 
coherent harangue, which it is said was 
a mixture of © self-justification, re- 
proaches against the mob for its fickle- 
ness, and expressions of penitence. Sol- 
diers and populace dragged him into an 
adjoining cloister. Just as the soldiers 
fired on him he cried: “Is it me you 
look for, O my people; Behold I am 


here.” With his last breath he ex- 
claimed, “Ah, ungrateful traitors.” But 
the fury of the populace was not 


setiated. They severed his head from 
his body and carried it to the Viceroy. 
The body was buried in a hastily dug 
grave outside the city. 

This was the end of Tomaso Aniello, 
a fortnight before one of the merriest 
lads in the market place of Naples. The 
tragedy occurred on July 16, 1647; the 
next day Count d’Arcos reimposed the 
food taxes in less oppressive form. Then 
the populace betrayed another revulsion 
of feeling. The remains were ‘dug up 
and given a magnificent funeral, which 
the Viceroy diplomatically attended in 
recognition of Masaniello’s rank as Cap- 
tain-General of Naples. The fisherman 
hecame a legendary hero with the lazza- 
roni of Italy; and for generations Eng- 
lish travelers making “the grand tour” 
heard his praises sung by them.—From 
the Christian Science Monitor. 











The Woman at the Door 


By John Nicholas Beffel 
low” 


M Y interest in finding a “good fel- 
literary. 


was neither scientific nor 
had been called one. 


It was personal. I 

Long ago it was 

my ambition to be called one. I made 

good—so far as getting the title. Inside. 

I knew I wasn’t guilty. There were 
two or three others on the inside. 

So when another was spoken of as 
a “good fellow,” I would turn to look 
him over with the critical eye of one 
who has passed up through that de- 
partment. Moreover, it would occur 
to me to wonder if he were a counter- 
feit or just the common fool variety. 

In fact, I was skeptical as to the real 
fabric. There was a time when I be- 
lieved in such a thing as a “typical” 
New Yorker, a “typical” club woman 
and commuter—but that is past. Man 
is so much his momentary idea of him- 
self that you can’t nail him to a di- 


mension. He won't stay typed nor 
bought. 
The Christmas-tide in which these 


things were more or less uppermost 
in mind was rather a lonely and miser- 
able affair for me. One pays with such 
periods for early aspiration to good fel- 
lowship. This is no wail at all; it is 
merely set down to show that I was in 
a proper frame of mind to meet Jim 
Flowers. 

He was a trifle older than I—and good 
to look at. He told a story in such a 
way as to bring out unique angels of hu- 
mor, betraying a finer than common 
appreciation of the human comedy. He 
advice and disdain to take 
it for his own, He could drink without 
letting it stir up ooze and mire. He had 
hopes of his own, but he didn’t rope 
and stake you to them. He could listen 
to yours—-a little. He had read a bit, 
and traveled into some places off the 
beaten track. 

The point is, I had a real evening— 
that first with Jim Flowers, and not too 
many cornucopias of Pilsener, either. It 
made me feel that there was something 
worth while in being there, after all. 
And I liked Jim’s hand, as we parted. 

All the next day I thought it over 
the little touches of the night before. 
This isn’t fair to any man, for such 
thinking makes you expect too much, 
but it helped to pass the day. It was 
the twenty-fourth—and many things I 
wanted to do were not being done. New 
York isn’t Christmas atmosphere. Some- 
times it’s hard to believe that they’ve 
heard of it there. 

The main issue of the hour was Jim 
Flowers. After I had ceased to look, 
the “good fellow” in real.flesh and blood 
had come. I could no longer gratify 
myself with the thought that the alleged 
others were, even as I, brass under a 
brighter wash. 

Jim Flowers seemed to stick. He was 
natural, full-breadth-and-length a good 
fellow. The white-aproned factotum 
had murmured the fact in other words 
when Jim was out of hearing in the 
telephone booth. Friends had come in 
and out, saying “Hello, Jim,” with lin- 
gering affection. He was wise and kind, 
and, though he seemed to have money, 
was congenially, congenitally poor, as 


could give 
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really sweet natures must always be... . 
And so I looked forward to meeting Jim 


again that night at Richter’s. 

This was a little Sixth avenue back 
room with an ideal or two remaining. 
Heaven knows New York back rooms 
are desolate enough of such, to make it 
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worth mentioning. It would have been 
called a “tap house” in Stoke-under- 
Ham—and other names in Seneca, IIli- 
nois. It was cozy and polished, aged, or 
rather weathered. The decrepit scar- 
faced Mezzoramian who kept it could 
make anything—even a cup of coffee— 


899 


and he had the courtesy of an angel. 
The virtue of this factotum—and there 
was but one—was service and unobstru- 
siveness. Artists gave the place distinc- 
tion and a precarious credit. 

I reached Richter’s a little before Jim 


on the eve. He was “Jim” in my 
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Diamonds 


diamonds. 


Price is 





lovely and appropriate gift. 


usual gems in our 


in black and white. 
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Jaccard Diamonds 


and 
Christmas 


At Christmas time you desire to show those for whom 
you have the deepest regard the depth of your affection 
and sincerity of your wishes for their happiness by some 
The expression is best found 
in a Jaccard Diamond—beautiful, faultless and valuable 
as your friendship. We illustrate but three of the un- 
extensive collection of exquisite 





| This Bar Pin is a beautifully designed and executed jewel of 
platinum with five sapphire center stones surrounded by small 


The price is 





Platinum, Onyx and Diamonds form this exquisite creation 
It is set with 38 fine diamonds. 





This Bar Pin is of gold with a platintm top and 
it is set with 13 fine white diamonds. 
attractive and the price is 


It is very 
$206.00 





$395.00 


The 
$690.00 






































Hotel Jefferson 


.... |2th and Locust Streets .... 
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EFFICIENCY 


COURTESY 





Delicious Cuisine 


Kellenberg's Orchestra 








At the Jefferson the guest 


is nearly always right, but 


he is surely always happy. 














AY, Manager 


thoughts—though I had met him only 
the once. I inquired of the man 
“No, Mr. Flowers hadn’t been in yet— 
but he will,” he said. An habitue at my 
right, nicely mellowed with holiday 
spirit, volunteered (to the irritation ‘of 
the dispenser): “Jim Flowers? .... 
Biggest-hearted chap this side of Tioga, 
North Dakota.” 

This wasn’t a bit like New York, but 
I liked Richter’s just because it wasn’t— 
and so I didn’t freeze up in the presence 
of the stranger, though I may have lost 
caste a trifle. 

“There never was a_ bellerin’ little 
news-kid stuck with an armful of extras 
that fell under Jim Flowers’ eye with- 
out getting a tidy piece of change; nor 
he never made a ’bo recite his life-story 
and pedigree before lettin’ go the price 
of a meal—” 

“Sh,” warned the factotum and then 
I had Jim’s hand again. 

“You and I will sit down for a 
chat? . . . Like last night? . . . Good! 

Only, there's a little formality 
first.” Jim leaned across the walnut and 
whispered respectfully, “This is a Tom- 
and-Jerry night—and I can't let that go 
by . .. Just mix them up for the gen- 
tlemen preserit with Richter’s Dominica 
rum—and then come to me—” 

Jim now included me with his eyes, 
and added to the man—“at our little 
table!” 

The mild, decent, warming manner of 
him restored and sanctioned all my men- 
tal ventures during the day. I must 
have been very lonely, for the traffic was 
blocked in my throat for a second. Poor 
young mavericks loose in New York— 
how little comes to them of the real 
bread of life! 

It was a bitter cold night. Gusts of 
hard, dry snow stormed up and down 
the ringing pavement. The crash of 
the “L” was momentary, like a sharper 
grow! of the gale. The purple veins of 
the customers were upstanding—the 
short breath and the teary eye—and all 
that goes with back rooms Jim 
Flowers was telling an appealing story: 

“Just such a night as this. We had 
all gathered in Mike Garrity’s place. 
That mountain-town was a sort of run- 
way for high winds—’way up in the 
Cascade lead mines. I ’member there 
was a couple of tables of seven-up. Gar- 
rity didn’t have anything in but Irish 
whisky, which, as you know, is all right 
for a sprint—but a punisher on a four- 
mile course—like a long winter evening. 
Suddenly the man opposite jerked up, 
and asked the crowd if they heard it. 
We hadn’t heard anything, and presently 
went on playing. Then it came to me— 
a long wailing cry. I couldn’t see the 
cards for a minute. It caught me 
here—” 

Jim Flowers stopped, facing the side 
door. I followed his eyes. A little 
woinan was standing there—just as you 
would have made her up if you were 
putting on a show and wanted to har- 
row to tears. She had the shawl and 
pallor—that angular look about the 
shoulders which is so terrible with a 
young face. And there was no drink 
nor drug on her face! The ice wind 
would have lined up any havoc like that. 
Just pitifulness. 

I remember thinking that here was 
probably a professional beggar, but she 


was good enough to get me. New York 


. makes one skeptical, but, any way, I had 


my hand on a silver dollar as she came 
forward to where we sat—in a queer, 
hesitating way, as if she didn’t like to 
disturb our talk. 

“Gentlemen—” 
tired voice. 

I was taking my hand from my pocket 
when Jim Flowers caught my arm. His 
face and gesture said, “I'll really be 
hurt, old man, if you don’t leave this 
whole thing to me!” 

He led her graciously to the door. I 
didn’t turn, but only a moment passed 
before the door opened to let the woman 
gO. 

I didn’t feel like saying anything for 
a minute, when Jim came back, looking 
a little ashamed for having been caught 
in his charity—I didn’t hear the rest of 
his story. I was thinking about the 
little woman—you could almost see 
through her; and thinking about Jim 
Flowers. He had made me desperately 
ashamed for believing all men counter- 
feit good fellows like myself. I was 
happy and sad, and felt sticky from 
cream and sugar and nutmeg. 

“I’m going home, Jim,” I said pres- 
ently. “It’s been a dandy night—and 
it there isn't anything on you'd better 
have dinner with me tomorrow—a sort 
of ‘Christmas in India’ . We can go 
somewhere and talk about people and 
things——’ 

Jim thought it might be managed. He 
looked grateful. He said he had heard 
somewhere that a friend is a present a 
He would see me, 
out his 


she began in a low, 


man gives himself. 
any way, he declared, holding 
hand. 

Christmas was gray and cheerless—a 
boarding house, sleeping-late sort of 
nightmare to remember. I _ hurried 
forth to escape, and was at Richter’s 
before Jim came. The old man was be- 
hind. He had seen the woman in the 
shawl the night before . I brought 
up the subject—musing on the pathetic 
figure. 

“Ach,” said Richter, “dot was _ his 
wife. She has been here before. Dot’s 
de only way she seem to get money out 
of Jim.” . 

sleefoede 
The Art of Choice 

A well-known furniture dealer of a 
Virginia town wanted to give his 
faithful negro driver something for 
Christmas in recognition of his unfail- 
ing good humor in toting out stoves, 
beds, pianos, etc. “Dobson,” he said, 
“vou have helped me through some 
pretty tight places in the last ten 
years, and I want to give you some- 
thing as a Christmas present that will 
be useful to you and that you will en- 
joy. Which do you prefer, a ton of 
coal or a gallon of good whisky?” 
“Boss,” Dobson replied, “Ah burns 
wood.” 

sforfooge 

Sentimental Youth: Do you know, 
darling, I used to kiss the very stamps 
you sent me because I knew they had 
touched your sweet lips? 

Unsentimental Maid: Oh, Jack, and 
T used to damp them: on dear old 
Fido’s rose.—L.ondon Bystander. 

sleeforde 

“Where are you going?” “To my 

doctor’s.” “Sick or thirsty ?”—Life. 
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The Motion Pictures 
Bs Telin Ani 


SHORT time ago I attended a din- 
ner given in honor of the “next 
president” of a great State uni- 
versity. And it occurred to me to won- 
der how many of the distinguished gath- 
ering were acquainted, except in a vague 
and general way, with the great, new 
and despised Ugly Duckling of industry, 
of which I have recently been learning. 
So when later in the evening there came 
an opportunity of talking with the guest 
of honor, | asked him what he thought of 
the work of D. W. Griffith. 
“Griffith ?—Griffth? I 
What line of work is it?” 


can’t seem to 

place him. 
“Motion picture work,” I answered. 

“He’s a producer of motion pictures.” 
“Oh!”—And the spark of interest died 


from his expression as his hand moved 


in a slight wave of different dis- 
missal—“The movies! I'm afraid | 
don’t know much about them. The fact 


is, [ haven’t time. There are so many 
more important things that have to get 
my attention.” He smiled ,a little apolo- 
getically. “I don’t get much time for 
recreation.” 

The more you think about that state- 
ment, and the attitude underlying it, 
the more astonishing it becomes. And 
the really surprising and discouraging, 
and perhaps terrifying thing about it, 
is that it reflects, in general, the attitude 
of a great proportion of the leading ele- 
ment, the thinking element, of our great 


population. 
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What sleepers we are! 

How many are there, in the influential 
circles of the country, who think other- 
wise—who regard the motion picture—- 
and all pertaining thereto—as more than 
merely a possible recreation; unques- 
tionably a recreation much in vogue, 
but at the very most as being on a par 
with, say baseball, or perhaps cheap lit- 
erature? 

To be sure, viewed from a certain 
standpoint, motion pictures at the pres- 
ent time merely offer a means for spend- 
ing idle hours—perhaps even for wasting 
time that might profitably be spent other- 
wise. But let us look a little deeper. 
Let us see what motion pictures are, 
actually and potentially; let us attempt, 
openmindedly, to grasp the enormity 
of the new problem that they have thrust 
upon us. 

Primarily, the motion picture is a con- 
denser. It gives us information, ideas, 
impressions in capsule form. With the 
eyes observing the pictures that flash be- 
fore our vision we can obtain in a few 
minutes what through any other medium 
would require perhaps as many hours. 

The printing press made possible a 
tremendous advance in_ civilization, 
through the wider dissemination of learn- 
ing. Facts previously inaccessible, or to 
be obtained only at great expenditure 
of time and effort, became suddenly 
readily accessible; for a few shillings 
and a half-hour’s time any man might 
enjoy the tales of Chaucer, or acquire 
a knowledge of French history, or what 
not. One man’s laborious research of 
months or years could be passed on to 
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the next between the covers of a single 
volume; a story-teller’s narrative could 
be presented clearly for the benefit of fu- 
ture generations, instead of having to 
rely on a precarious transmission by 
word of mouth. Immediately, the foun- 
dation was laid for the influential world 
literature of the present. 

Today I suppose the press is the most 
important single factor in our national 
life and civilization. This, after only 
a few short centuries. 

What the printing press began the mo- 
tion picture is carrying on—the dissem- 
ination of ideas and information. It is 
the next step. It carries the process a 
degree further along. Through the 
printed page one may secure by the ex- 
penditure of a few hours’ time and per- 
haps a dollar the results of say one man’s 
work for half a year. Through the mo- 
tion picture, for the expenditure of half 
as much in time and money, one may 
learn the result of the work of one hun- 
dred men for an equal length of time. 

The point may not at first seem clear 
to those who have not given the possi- 
bilities or even the already acknowledged 
accomplishments of the modern picture 
much thought. But step around the 
corner to the nearest “Mpvie”’; upon the 
screen is flickering a picture of Mount 
Vesuvius. With the camera man you 
ascend the volcano and gaze down upon 
the inferno beneath the lip of the crater; 
in four minutes you have received more 
information, sharper impressions than 
could be gained in long reading. 

The Vesuvius picture is followed by 
a “photoplay” that runs for an hour or 
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more. Granted the story may be worth- 
less; granted that the acting may be 


~ 


poor, the drama unconvincing, the ideas 
conveyed demoralizing. The fact re- 
mains that in one hour you will have 
witnessed more than could possibly be 
compressed within the pages of any 
standard length novel. 

Make this experiment: Watch the 
screen just long enough to receive a full 
impression of what is being pictured— 
say for three or four seconds. Then 
write out as much as you can remember 
of that scene—the characters, their 
clothes, their actions, the impressions 
given by the situation in which they 
were presented. See how long it takes 
to read even what you can remember— 
probably a mere fraction of what was 
presented in the seconds that you 
watched the picture. 

It is here that we find the future of 
the motion picture—the inevitable future 
of the motion picture. It is a demon- 
strable fact that the screen can convey 
far more than can any other medium 
of expression in an equal length of 
time. The first government films have 
shown this. The first tentative use of 
moving pictures as advertising mediums 
have shown it. It can be proven—it has 
been proven—conclusively—beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. The films give us a 
new medium for the further condensation 
and dissemination of ideas and informa- 
tion. In that regard they go the press 
one better. Information in capsule form. 
More ideas, more of knowledge for a 
smaller expenditure. 

Think of it, you presidents-to-be of 





The Grand Arcade 


Provides a New Street 
For St. Louis Shoppers 


The GRAND ARCADE extending from Olive through 
to Pine, intersected by the elevator corridor from Eighth 
street, represents a veritable retail street in itself lined with 
beautiful shops exhibiting merchandise of variety and char. 


acter. 


Warm in cold weather, cool in warm weather, dry in wet 
weather, devoid of vehicle traffic, adequately illuminated, 
the GRAND ARCADE presents to St. Louis shoppers the 
most unique retail street in the city. 


Shops Now Open in the Arcade Building 


Bond’s Men's Clothes 
Nay & Kunz, Men's Furnish- 


ings 

Doubleday-Page Book Shop 

The Tie Shop 

Singer & Singer, Hosiery 

The Vogue Blouse Shop 

La Rose Hat Shop 

Hamilton Toilet Goods 

Fairy Phonograph Lamp 

Art Craft Engraving Stationery 
Sho 

Carnahan Beauty Parlor 


Safe Cabinet Co. 


Hayward & Henneke’s, Men’s 
Tailors 

Blickensderfer Typewriters 

Person’s Camera Shop 

Joseph Kolar, Men’s Tailors 

Enderle Drug Co. 

F. G. Gauld, Men’s Furnishings 

Rauh-Milius Cigar Store 

American Typewriter Co. 

F. J. Lesyna, Haberdashery 

Koken’s Toilet Goods 

Abbott Optical Co. 

Library Bureau 


The Arcade Building 


Eight and Olive—Thru to Pine 
ISAAC T. COOK. Manager. 
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universities and leaders of thought in 
various walks of life, and influential 
members of society who have hitherto 
regarded the motion picture lightly, as 
hardly more than a mere experiment in 
popular recreation! You have over- 
looked the fact that from the moment 
of its first demonstration as a practic- 
able instrument for expression, the mo- 
tion picture became an economic neces- 
sity in the advance of civilization, almost 
precisely as did the printing press before 
it. And it is this fact throughout the 
first decade and more of almost un- 
thinkable misuse, that has kept the mo- 
tion picture alive—a constantly increas- 
ing factor in our life of today. Were 
the motion picture killable it would have 
been killed before this time. But it 
cannot be killed anymore than can the 
new science of aeronautics or the utiliza- 
tion of electric force. 

But now let us turn abruptly to what 
the motion picture has done, and is do- 
ing. 

We stumble at the outset upon one 
appalling realization; where the early 
growth of printing was in charge of the 
intellectual elements of the population, 
the motion picture industry, in the for- 
mative years of its first growth, has been 
left almost entirely to that portion of our 
population that represents, primarily, 
mere money-getting. Shortsighted 
money-getting at that. 

Let us put it bluntly, without reference 
to any individuals or concerns—we can 
remember that there are exceptions to 
every rule: the early years of the motion 
picture industry, the great new medium 
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for condensed expression that is bound 
eventually to supplant in great measure 
and supplement in more, not only the 
stage but the press—the infancy of mo- 
tion pictures has been left to the super- 
vision of—take it by and large—the most 
dangerous element of our population— 
the element that represents primarily 
greed. 

Greed is part ignorance. The two are 
inextricably interwoven. The grabber is 
the man who has failed to learn, failed 
to realize, the fact that the money, and 
even the ease, or luxury, or power that 
it represents are merely the means to 
an end—happiness, advance, the better- 
ment of the individual and the race. 
The get-rich-quick promoter, the gold- 
brick men—even the so-called financier 
who takes inordinate profits—the whole 
great class who fail to discern the fun- 
damental immorality of taking something 
for nothing, who fail to sense the prin- 
ciple behind the great phrase “value re- 
ceived”—these are the individuals who 
miss the full significance of life. 

To them we have intrusted the early 
years of the motion picture. For this, 
our children, and our children’s children, 
must pay. 

With the appearance of the first mo- 
tion pictures there was a rush to the new 
field. Closely comparable to the rush 
to some new gold district, when a strike 
has been made in most unpromising 
regions. 

The first to arrive on new ground are 
the daring adventurers who take big 
risks for the possibility of easy profit— 


the something-for-nothing men. The 


first writers for the motion picture in- 
dustry—taking it as a whole—were those 
who happened to be on the ground or 
in touch with the first studio makers, 
with nothing better to do. The office 
hangers-on, unable to make good in their 
own field, willing to take a chance at 
anything—these were the first men to 
drift into writing for pictures. And, as 
with the writers, so with the other 
branches of the industry. So that, by 
the time the motion picture industry as- 
sumed substantial proportions and began 
to attract a greater number of high- 
caliber workers, the stamp of ineffici- 
ency, ignorance and an astounding lack 
of intelligent idealism, already marked 
the new “art.” The more competent of 
the incompetents—keeping always to gen- 
eralities and avoiding the specific ex- 
ceptions that mitigate conditions here 
and there—found themselves in control- 
ling positions, and formed a_ barrier 
which the tides of betterment have been 
able to beat down but slowly. And the 
pictures turned out represented, in the 
aggregate, the low mental and moral and 
spiritual tone of those first drawn to the 
industry. 

Behold the result! The intellectual 
aristocracy of the: country, noting that 
pictures were, in the main, almost hope- 
lessly lacking in true artistry, drew dis- 
dainfully aside, and indifferently allowed 
the motion picture industry to go its own 
gait in its own sweet way. 

An editorial writer of the New York 
Globe, commenting the other day on 
what the far-reaching influence of one 
particular picture would be, referred to 


the generally accepted estimate of Motion 
Picture goers: that, in this country, ten 
millions now enter the portals of Picture 
palaces daily. 

That is almost unthinkable. For the 
ideas, the ideals, the life of each of those 
picture-goers cannot but be influenced 
in greater or less measure, by the ois. 
tures seen. 

And it is upon the ideas, the ideals 
and characetr of the individual citizen 
that the strength of the nation, the very 
welfare of the coming generations, rests. 

It is high time to begin grappling jn 
earnest with out new colossus. 

We must have more definite informa- 
tion—concerning “pictures” as a whole— 
concerning individual pictures and indj- 
vidual concerns. Then we can give the 
“Movies” intelligent attention. We need 
articles concerning them, books about 
them, for the intellectual leaders of the 
country who have hitherto been too wil- 
ling to take it for granted that the 
present epidemic of poor pictures would 
in time rectify itself. We need discus- 
sions, criticisms, appraisals. Particular- 
ly, we need critical estimates of current 
pictures—writers willing and able to dis- 
cern and praise what is admirable, and 
discern and condemn what is worthless, 
or worse. 

The importance of the picture indus- 
try, from the financial angle, is already 
recognized by the daily press—as witness 
the copious photoplay sections and 
“screen drama” columns. But the news- 
paper “movie” reviewers are still quite 
a step below even the so-called “dramatic 











In the Silk, Lisle, Mercerized and Cotton Grades—at 
prices to suit your inclination—QUALITY is the 
feature to which DIXIE owes its success. 


Ask your neighborhood dealer for DIXIE Hosiery. 


Carleton Dry Goods 


Wholesale Distributers 
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—for twenty-three years the acme of quality, beauty, fit 
and serviceability—-a combination that makes for the | 
thorough satisfaction enjoyed by the multitude of people 


who wear Dixie Hosiery. 
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critics” of the daily press, and behind 
nearly all their timid or brilliantly super- 
ficial criticism and unwholesome praise 
may be heard the distant clink of gold. 
So-called “screen critics” we have al- 
ready a-plenty—reflecting truly the un- 
wholesome, unintelligent, money-moved 





pictures themselves. But we need more 
truly analytical reviewers with access to 
the pages of the more conservative peri- 
odical press, where their work can come 
to the attention of those who will help 
shape the future course of the motion 
picture industry. 


The Phonograph 


By Charles Is Finger 


spread his gospel as soon as he 
entered the door and talked as he 
crossed to the bar. 

“I seen a man,” said he, “a comin’ off 
the mole jess now. He ast me what was 
the best hang out an’ I sent him here. 
Me, I always pull for this house, 
antigo.” 

The bartender eyed Geordie dispas- 
sionately but showed enough interest to 
suspend his glass-cleaning operations. 
He glanced through the open door, tak- 
ing in the mole, the sea front and the 
anchored steamer, then set a glass on 
the counter, for it was an unwritten law 
of the land that whoso bore good tid- 
ings should have his drink full and 
free. 

“Rum,” said the beach comber. He 
filled a glass, emptied it at a gulp, re- 
fused the offered water and, as the bar- 
man started to put away the bottle, 
added, “Don’t be short with it. Gimme 
an extra tot.” 

“Look like he’s got anything?” asked 
the other, as he complied with Geordie’s 
request. 

“Had a big box. Took two Chilaneans 
to carry it: Looks like he wanted it to 
be took good care of. . . . He’s gota 
wooden leg, too. A Yank.” 

Few left the steamer at Chica. Such 
as did were mostly contract men, shep- 
herds, who, coming direct from the high- 
lands of Scotland, were met by the es- 
tancieros and hurried off to camp with- 
out delay. A runaway sailor hit the 
place now and then, or a mysterious 
beach comber, a modern Ishmael, who 
came from no one knew or cared where. 
Passengers on such steamers as anchor- 
ed, after giving one look at the ragged, 
treeless streets straggling down the hill, 
decided to stay on board during the 
coaling. 

The Plaza Hotel was a one-storied 
shack covered with corrugated iron 
painted a bright red. It seemed to have 
wandered froin the more sober-colored 
houses and ventured, as far as it dared, 
seaward, The men had drifted the sand 
towards it and piled it, until it formed 
a little bank that buried the wooden 
steps, making a steep slope leading to 
the gallery that ran the length ‘of the 
house. Along the top of this gallery 
ran a large signboard on which was 
painted in lean letters the name “Inter- 
national Hotel.” Along the other side 
of the house the name “Hotel Plaza” ap- 
peared. 

The bartender and Geordie met the 
one-legged man and his escort at the 
door, and relieved him of his slight 
baggage. He, in turn, directed the two 
Chileans to set the box within, giving 
his instructions as loudly as though they 
were deaf. There was a little prelimin- 
ary talk and permission was obtained for 


Gores the Bum commenced to 


the use of the barroom, payment to be 
made when a suitable rate was arranged 
that should be mutually satisfactory and 
based on the patronage obtained. 

The showman was a silent man and set 
up his contraption in the center of the 
floor with the air of one whose goods 
would speak for themselves. Geordie 
hovered about him, an inefficient man 
endeavoring to appear as one who 
helped. Onlookers seemed little inter- 
ested. Men came in, tan-faced and 
bearded, took their drink and lounged 
around smoking. Some soon left, but 
others stayed, sitting on the bar or squat- 
ting on their heels. The talk was of 
sheep and horses, dogs and cattle. For 
the most part they were dressed in pasea 
clothes of rough, ill-fitting tweeds, with 
woolen shirts. One or two, recently ar- 
rived from camp, had on leather coats 
and jack boots, but all wore spurs, great 
roweled things that clanked with every 
move. A few shepherd dogs found se- 
cluded places in corners and _ under 
chairs, and watched their masters in- 
tently. 

About the room hung, displayed for 
sale, things of the camp. There were 
saddles, bits and bridles, horse rugs, 
whips and a lasso or two. On the 
shelves, above those devoted to bottles, 
were guanaco capas, boots, ponchos and 
piles of thick, gray wool stockings. One 
little space held statuettes of the Virgin 
and gaudy-colored religious pictures with 
other similar things. Beneath this was 
a great pile of French tobacco in bright 
blue paper packages. 

The vice consul came in as the man 
had completed the setting up of his 
machine. He was a red-faced, round- 
bellied man, and, though it was but ten 
in the morning, he had the far-away look 
that betokens a mellowness that would 
increase until noon and happily pass 
away in the siesta time. He called for 
an ajenco and, sipping it, talked with the 
bartender. 

“Phonograph,” he said laconically. 
“Heard about ’em. Great things. Gov- 
ernment report.” 

“Fake?” asked the other. 

“Not exactly. Edison’s an American 
and show me a Yank what’s not a genius. 
He’s invented all sorts of things. No 
trouble to him. Dreams them. He’s a 
kind of spiritualist I believe. Sleeps on 
a hard board.” 

Jake Hughes, the bartender, listened 
attentively and stored up the informa- 
tion for further use, for to impart odds 
and ends of knowledge was one of his 
trade assets. 

To the onlookers the apparatus was 
both mysterious and interesting in its 
appearance when set up. The machinery 
was enclosed in a large glass box, from 
the upper rim of which depended a half 
dozen rubber tubes, each of which was 
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IN THE SEARCH FOR GIFTS FOR MEN 
OF TASTE, WHO IN MAKING 7HEIR OWN 
SELECTION CONSIDER AUTHENTICITY 
AND ELEGANCE, IT 1S SUGGESTED 
THAT OUR CAREFULLY GARNERED 
ASSORTMENTS BE REVIEWED. 


Silk shirts, $895 to 
$20.00. Madras shirts 
of standard quality. 
Splendidly Tailored. 
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bifurcated and ended in black rubber 
tips, intended to be placed to the ears of 
the listener. 

The wooden-legged man, having satis- 
fied himself that all was in working or- 
der, took a seat at the further end of his 
instrument and waited patiently, as the 
story teller of old, seated in the market 
place on his carpet, must have done. 

Sam Cameron, of Ote-ten-Aike, drew 
near. He looked into the tips of the 
tubes, handled them gingerly, then peered 
through the glass top. 

“How’s it worked?” 
there a crank?” 

The showman explained 
monotone. 

“Set it going then,” said Sam as he 
adjusted the ear tips. He watched the 
whirring cylinder, then said, “But there 
ain’t nothing but a noise. A buzzin’.” 

“Wait a little,” advised the showman. 

Then those at the bar that were watch- 
ing saw a smile spread over Sam’s face 
and heard him make a dire prophecy 
concerning his soul’s future in a joyous 
tone. A second or two later the smile 
broadened into a grin and he was moved 
to declare his canine ancestry. 

“Watcher hearin’?” asked Geordie, 
leaning over him. 

“Keep still” was the reply, as Sam 
gave a backward kick. At that some of 
the others crowded near and Sam stood 
up and let the tubes drop. 

“What’s the charge?” he asked. 

“Three toons a dollar,” said the show- 
man. 

“No; that don't go,” said Sam. “This 
here’s something you don’t hear every 
day. You ought to take it to the Mal- 
vinoes. Anyway, a dollar a tune’s the 
price for me.” So saying, he handed 
over a bill and thus simply was the tariff 
made, established and afterwards recog- 
nized. At this other bills were laid on 
the bar and the men made their own 
change from the pile. By virtue of his 
position as pioneer hearer, Sam gave 
the word as soon as the new set of hear- 
ers had the tips adjusted and the ma- 
chine was put in operation again. Then 
others crowded in, boatmen, fishermen, 
loafers, nearby storekeepers, and the 
showman was kept busy. There were 
arguments and bets were freely made as 
to which tune was the best, and the 
dozen records were played over and over 
again. A march by the United States 
Marine Band was finally declared the fa- 
The “Ravings of John McCul- 
lough” ran it a close second. 

“The day’s rent for this here room’ll 
be twenty dollars,” said the bartender 
as he advanced with outstretched hand. 

The man promptly stripped off the re- 
quired amount from his rapidly increas- 
ing roll. “I’m game when trade ’s like 
this here is,” said he. 

“And,” added Jake, “for the good of 
the house, you'll set ’em up every now 
and then.” 

“Whatever’s the custom of the coun- 
try,” cheerfully agreed the other. “When 
I’m in Rome I do like the Roman’s 
done,” he added. 

There was an intermezzo of drinks 
and an assortment of tastes manifested 
that astonished the man from Boston, 
Mass. Pisco, bitters, whiskey, rum, 
brandy, ajenco, vermouth, anisado, 
ouatcheki, cana, beer, gin, wines red, 
white, fino and native, were called for 
and taken straight. Portions were gen- 


he asked. “Is 


in a dull 








erous, for each man helped himself, the 
various bottles being set on the counter 
with glasses by Jake as the names were 
called. 

“The tally’s two tots each,” called the 
bartender. ‘“You take ’em or leave ’em. 
The showman pays.” 

Delange came in. He had heard of 
the machine through the vice consul. 
Handsome, debonnaire, well-dressed in 
white trousers and red silk sash was he. 
Popular report had it that he was a de- 
scendant from Spanish royalty, with a 
bar sinister. He knew, and was a little 
proud of, his fictitious history. Indeed, 
he very materially helped to keep the 
story alive by fostering a chin tuft and 
moustache trimmed in the style of a stage 
Don. Having heard a couple of records, 
he mounted his horse at the palenque 
and clattered up town to find his Rosita, 
the silver trappings on his horse-gear 
jingling merrily. When he returned, 
shortly afterward, she was with him. 
She had the modest demeanor of the 
Chilean girl and stood at the door, a 
graceful figure, hand-in-hand with her 
lover until the record then playing was 
done. 

At a sign from Delange she took a 
place at the machine. The others, Euro- 
peans, Falkland Islanders and Americans 
alike, having long since assimilated the 
politeness to women characteristic of the 
people of Valdivia, stood aside. As soon 
as the first sounds were heard the girl 
took the tubes from her ears and crossed 
herself reverently. Nor could Delange 
persuade her to listen again. There was 
a whispered conversation at the end of 
which Delange threw a ten-dollar bill 
on the top of the case and invited all to 
hear at his expense. He then conducted 
Rosita to one of the many rickety chairs 
near the door, placing it so that she 
could survey the sea front, and again 
mounted his horse. 

“This here business and town’s the 
best I ever hit,” observed the showman. 

“The average is what tells,” said Jake 
enigmatically. ' 

“Say, what did the girl renege for, 
though ?” 

“You'll 
reply. 

It was not long before Delange reap- 
peared, and with him was the Padre, 
mounted on a stout ass. He was a 
portly, red-faced man, brown-frocked 
and girded, who might have stepped from 
the ranks of the Canterbury Pilgrims. 
Delange aided him to dismount, and, 
sombrero in hand, bowed him into the 
room. He advanced a couple of paces 
and paused to take in the scene with de- 
liberation. Then, with raised hand, he 
pronounced a blessing, after which he 
walked to the phonograph and inspected 
it with care. He took a pinch of snuff, 
then flourished a red handkerchief and 
blew his nose noisily. The bartender 
approached, bearing a glass of vino 
blanco, which he offered silently. The 
Father took it and drank it, seemingly 
absentmindedly. After a word or two 
with Delange, he found a seat, adjusted 
the tubes and prepared himself to listen. 
The record chanced to be the Stabat 
Mater of Rossini. The good man seemed 
well pleased and, at its conclusion said: 

“It is, without doubt, a thing purely 
mechanical and of evil in it I see noth- 
ing. There are, it is true, better ways 


see soon, sonny,” was the 
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in which one’s time may be passed, byt 
there are also worse.” 

He took a seat by a window then aud 
watched the others solemnly. 

Delange led Rosita forward and the 
bartender placed a chair for her, wiping 
the seat with his shirt sleeve. She mo. 
tioned an invitation to the men grouped 
at the bar to listen with her, and Delange 
seconded it with a wave of his hand and 
passed some bills to the showman. The 
record being finished, she heard another 
gravely, then arose, adjusted her map. 
tilla and, placing her hand on Delange'’s 
arm, left the room after a word in pas. 
sing to the Padre. 

Ten minutes later a bullock cart drew 
up before the door of the saloon. Rosita 
sat within and also her father and 
mother, grandfather and grandmother, 
with two or three other old people. De. 
lange also rode up and, after tying his 
horse to the palenque, assisted the old 
folks into the room, where they disposed 
themselves in a rough circle about the 
machine. It took some diplomacy on the 
part of Rosita to get them all seated, for 
there were precedents to observe—pre- 
cedents due to age and rank and sex, 
One wrinkled, withered crone, finding 
herself placed without proper reference 
to her rank, sat primly upright, staring 
straight seaward as though she saw 
visions. She made no spoken complaint 
but obtusely disregarded all invitations 
to listen until Rosita had discovered and 
rectified the error. 

At the moment when the record was 
about to commence, the oldest man in 
the party, Jesus Cartola, halted the 
showman and hobbled around to his 
wife, seated opposite, to inquire in 
courtly manner whether her chair was 
comfortably placed. Then, in his qua- 
vering voice, he bade them all move 
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closer, ordering Rosita and Delange to 
see to the seats. The noise of the mov- 
ing of chairs having ceased, the old man 
gave a final glance around and, being 
satisfied that all was well, signalled the 
Boston man to proceed. He listened 
with quiet attention until his ear caught 
the meaning of the strange sounds, then 
stood up, and, holding the tube in his 
left hand, raised his right to bespeak 
attention. The other listeners mean- 
while tried to give him the respectful 
audience due to his years and rank and 
yet continued to listen to the record. 
Then he began: 

“Such music as this I heard once in 
La Banda Oriental. Years ago it was 
when men were happy and young, and 
after the concert we sang, all of us, on 
the Plaza. Well do I remember. Brave- 
ly dressed were the bandmen.” 

With many nods he readjusted the 
tips to drop them a moment later. 

“Hear me,” he cried excitedly. “The 
drums are there and also the Campan- 
ella. The golden trumpet, too, I hear. 
Most marvelous is it that these old ears 
should again drink in the like 
That day we danced the Cuaca; a dance 
truly graceful. Thus it goes. But few 
men know it now.” 

He left the machine and stiffly went 
through some evolutions on the floor, 
explaining as he moved: 

“The senorita advanced thus and the 
gallant so. . One bows thus as he 
moves,” and he illustrated with ancient 
grace, fluttering meanwhile a rag of a 
handkerchief. 

While the record was playing the 
Padre drew near. He stood and watched 
the whirring machine a while, which 
seemed to interest him vastly more than 
the music; then said a word in Spanish 
to Patrick Glennon. 

As the old people, marshalled by Cor- 
tala, left the machine and took seats 
ranged along the wall, Glennon edged 
up to the showman and whisgered from 
behind his hand: 

“Ye'll remimber it’s nayther right nor 
proper that the Church should pay. ’Tis 
not the custom at all, at all.” 

“What's the custom is what I do,” 
was the reply. 

“And the Father ses, ses he, that this 
fs a thing that 'tis well the childer should 
hear. The scholars, he ses, an’ it, please 
God, may come to hear in siesta time.” 

“Good,” said the Boston man. 

“Of course,” added Glennon, “that, 
too, is on the Church, so to spake. Never 
a charge there'll be.” 

So it came to pass that a barefooted, 
bronzed boy was sent forth with a mes- 
sage, and shortly after the little ones 
trooped in. There were many of them, 
well dressed and otherwise. There were 
boys and girls of all ages and some so 
young that they were borne on their 
mothers’ backs, and they ranged them- 
selves silently on the side of the room 
in which the Padre stood. If a line had 
been drawn down the floor and through 
the phonograph, not a child would have 
been found on the side nearest the bar. 
The Padre took a seat near the window 
and fell to reading his breviary, while 
Glennon, with evident delight, arranged 
the children in order to take their turn 
in listening. They were all very grave 
and well-mannered, with dark lustrous 
eyes that wonderingly watched every 
movement. Having heard, each passed 
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out of the door, the boys bowing and the 
girls courtesying to the reading Padre. 

Not until the last child had gone did 
the Iather leave. Rosita had her work 
to do in persuading the old people to 
go, nor until she pointed out the priest’s 
absence would they consent to move. 
Finally they filed out with many back- 
ward looks and were assisted into the 
bullock cart by some of the gringoes, 
and as the vehicle lumbered away sway- 
ing heavily in the gutted, rutted road, 
old Cortola was seen standing in the 
midst of his little party steadying him- 
self with one hand gripping a stake 
while he gesticulated with the other, and 
his quavering voice was heard telling of 
the glories of the past until it was 
drowned by distance and the shrieking 
of the wooden wheels. The showman, 
attracted by the sight so new to him, 
murmured to the bartender, “It re- 
minds me of Mary Anternette in that 
there tumbril going to the gillertine. 
Funny ways Dagoes have.” 

Now standing in front of the cuartel 
was Francisco Rufino. He was gray as 
to moustache and short, but with a cer- 


’ tain presence that well fitted him for 


his military position. Seeing the troop- 
ing children and the bullock cart, he 
scented an affair of mysterious interest. 
He knew that there was no fiesta, so 
was all the keener to learn what was 
afoot. From the passing girls, he gath- 
ered somewhat but utterly failed to piece 
their remarks together into anything rea- 
sonable. It seemed, as far as he could 
judge, that at the boliche-gringo on the 
beach, was a music of some sort. That 
much seemed clear but yet was contra- 
dicted by another remark which fell 
from the lips of a passing girl to the 
effect that “there was still no instru- 
ment.” And another had spoken of the 
wonder of a “voice without a body.” 
At that he had been tempted to ask 
questions but was prevented by the ap- 
pearance of another group. In _ this 
was one who wondered whether “he of 
the leg of wood, doubtless a valiant sol- 
dier in the land of the gringoes” had, 
or had not something in the nature of an 
accordeon hidden somewhere. “That 
might well be,” said a tall ,. handsome 
girl, “for beneath the house players 
could be hidden and the sounds could 
pass up through the little pipes.” An- 
other agreed that the suggestion was 
a possible solution, “for it is but sand 
and easy to dig.” 

As the bullock cart paused to make 
the turn of the corner, a something that 
required much filling and backing, the 
eye of El Capitan Francio Rufino 
chanced to light on Jesus Cortola in the 
midst of his cronies exhorting as it 
seemed, and he knew from the air of 
suppressed excitement that the party 
had aiso seen the mysterious something. 
So he stepped to the bullock cart and 
halted the carretero. 

On seeing the officer, Cortola imme- 
diately transferred h‘s attention from 
the women to the soldier. 

“Hear me,” he began. “Of the many 
wonderful things that it has pleased God 
the Father that my old ears should 
hear, this is of all the most wonderful. 
In the days of Rosas, in Buenos Aires 
heard I military music and also in La 
Banda Oriental. In Santiago again was 
a band most wonderful to see, and he 
that beat the drum was a man among 


men. Zang. So went the cymbals of 
brass. Good it was as the band at a | 
bull fight. Then, too, the trumpets, the 
swords and the flags. Now, Capitan, is 
all this again brought to me in a box 
of glass. The same thing. | 

“It is nothing new,” said the Captain 
loftily. “We that have traveled and 
seen war already know of such things. 
A music box it is of the Swiss, a gringo 
people. Well do I know. From a cylin- 
der of brass comes the music and therein 
are points of steel like unto the chin 
of an unshaved man.” 

“Not so Capitan,” protested Cortola. 
“These old women will testify with me. 
There are tubes of rubber and in them is 
the music. It is a brave music and 
not thin like that of the Swiss box. 
Valiant men play. One sees them. There 
is the clash of swords. It is as it was 
in days long past when I was young 
and a devil with the women. A _ well 
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favored youth was I.... I knew noth- 
ing of this until a short while since. | 
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Thus, stood I in the house taking a 
mate, when Rosita the small came and 
said to me, Tio.. .” 

The old man recommenced the tale 
that he had told over and over again to 
the women about him, beginning at the 
point when Rosita first told him of the 
wonder, but the impatient officer sig- 
nalled to the carretero who immediately 
urged his oxen forward and the clumsy 
vehicle went on its way while the old 
man continued his story undeterred by 
the interruption. 

Rufino marched down the street tak- 
ing the center of the road. On the way 
he stopped at Juan Pablo’s by invitation, 
to test a newly received barrel of cer- 
vessa negra, and, a little further on, 
with strict impartiality, at Jose Garcia’s, 
where he sampled a new brand of French 
cognac. Business was at a lull when 
he reached the Plaza Hotel, but, after a 
glance at the phonograph to assure him- 
self that it was not, as he suspected, a 
Swiss music box, he deigned to accept a 
glass of vino colorado. That finished, 
the attentive Jake promptly set a second 
before him. When that was emptied, he 
placed a restrictive finger across the top 
of the glass saying, with an air of strict 
self-denial: “A small drinker I permit 
myself to be.” 

Then, as if he had noticed it for the 
first time, he pointed with his sheathed 
sword to the phonograph, saying jocosely, 
“What new thing have we here?” 

After explanations, he took a seat, 
with fine condensation, and, with a wave 
of his glove, signified his pleasure that the 
entertainment should begin. The bar- 
tender whispered to Glennon that he 
should warn the showman that the cus- 
tom of the country implied a tender of 
hospitality to the military. 

Rufino heard the record with a judicial 
air and, presently catching the rhythm 
of the military march, solemnly beat 
time. Then he walked to the bar and 
leaned there meditatively. The bartende: 
very unobstrusively filled another glass 
and set it at the military elbow. As one 
lost to mundane things the captain drank 
and the glass was immediately replen- 
ished. 

“You’re sure keen on hospitality in 
this here neck of the woods,” said tlie 
showman, a little ruefully, to Glennon. 

“Me parece—” began the Captain and 
then paused. He frowned at the wine 
glass and then observed casually, “A 
little whiskey serves to settle the 
stomach.” 

It was said en passant as it were, and 
with an air of detachment as one who 
imparted general information, say con- 
cerning the length of the diameter of 
the earth. But Jake Hughes understood 
and set a bottle of Kinahan’s Three- 
Star on the counter together with a small 
glass. 

“I wish,” said he with the air of ask- 
ing a favor, “you would give me an opin- 
ion on the quality of this, Capgtan.” 

The Captain filled a glass and drank it 
at a gulp. 

“It is of a good body, I believe,” he 
reported. Then, perhaps to assure him- 
self of the correctness 4f his judgment, 
he took another. “I was not mistaken,” 
he said. 

After awhile he said reflectively, re- 
ferring to the phonograph, “It appears 
to me that such an instrument is of 
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value. The man has done well to bring 
it to us. Shortly, I shall so arrange 
that he is heard at the Government 
House. Tomorrow it may be, if God 
wills. What the impost may be will 


be settled later when the Secretary hears. 
Meanwhile we must give him patronage. 
The soldiers shall hear it. It is well so. 
It will raise their spirits, for their pay 
has not come and is much past due. 
Further, is it not well that those that 
offer their blood should have pleasure?” 

“Your words are true,” agreed Jake. 

“Free list, of eourse,” whispered Glen- 
non. 

“Gawd!” grumbled the showman. “If 
the army doesn’t take down the average 
to below freezing point I’m lucky. The 
Church hit me a solar plexus blow al- 
ready.” 

“No way out of it,’ said Glennon. 
“You ought to bow and tell the Captain 
he’s welcome.” 

“Darned if I’ll bow and pass his dead- 
heads, too,” was the reply. 

“Oui dice?” asked the Captain of 
Glennon. “What does he say?” 

“He says,” answered the Irishman as 
if interpreting, “that what he has is at 
your service. He offers you all he has 
free. He welcomes you and your valiant 
soldiers and your friends and your re- 
lations. He says that your patriotic 
spirit fills him with joy. He says he is 
full of gratitude at your patronage. He 
sasy that the men of the gunboat are 
also welcome and begs you to induce the 
Commandante and his friends to patron- 
ize him.” 

“That is good,” said the Captain. “But 
the language of the gringo says much in 
few words it appears to me.” 

Now it took full four hours to satisfy 
the needs of the soldiery and far more 
than that to satisfy the first relay of 
their friends, so that the sea sands were 
silvered by the moon and the Magellanic 
clouds powdered the velvet sky before 
the barroom was cleared. Even then 
there were knockings at door and win- 
dow. ' 

That night the showman counted his 
gains with the bartender to help, after 
the bill for drinks that were marked 
against him was settled. There was 
some speculation as to the probable 
amount of the “impost” that the Captain 
had spoken of, 

“This place,” said the Boston man, “is 
all right on the original tariff as pub- 


lished, but it’s the low average that 
hurts. Patronage’s too popular. The 
non-revenue traffic’s too dense for com- 
fort.” 

“Tomorrow there’s the poor,” said 
Jake. 


“All deadheads ?” 

“You might call ’em that between 
friends, but it’s safer to say ‘hospitality.’ 
Then there’s the family and conections 
of Valencia. He’s rich and don’t pay. 
Got a pull. Then there is the prisoners 
—they go free. And fiesta days every- 
thing, free like that thing of yours, by 
order. And there's them hospitalities of 
the Government House what you're to 
You'll have to set up a little sup- 
per. You’re a guest then, kind of back- 
action one. Then there’s — 

“Wait a bit,” said the showman. “I’m 
too much overcome with all this here 
hospitality. Say, when’s the next steamer 
north?” 
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Just a‘little Faust” Instant Coffee’ in the cup—add’boiling 
water and serve. Each cup made to suit the individual 


taste exactly. 
No Pot, Grounds, Cooking, Waste. 
Faust Instant Tea effects the same saving with the same 


At all Grocers—45c, 85c, $1.60 


C.F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co. 


ST. LOUIS, 
























Trotzky in Jail 


{ has been related on a previous 
| occasion that Leon Trotzky, one of 

the in Russia, 
when wandering about atter his expul- 
sion from France late in the year 1916, 
found himself in Spain and soon after, 
moreover, found himself in a Spanish 
In view of the extraordinary 
events that have followed, it remains 
one of the most remarkable matters for 
contemplation that, with Trotzky and 
Russia what they are now, this man, 
less than three years ago, should have 
been wandering friendless about Spain, 
with apparently nothing to do, and the 
Spanish police, having been told some- 
thing about him, should have watched 
him scribbling in the cafes—where he 
wrote a terrible indictment of Spanish 
women—gazing at the monuments, and 
doing other things which were consid- 
ered suspicious, and should then have 
taken him off to jail, thinking that he 
would be better there. 

However, there was really no excuse 
ior detaining him, and after two or 
three days they set free this man, who 
had no other possessions than a little 
valise with a change of linen, some 
manuscript paper, and money. 
Trotzky thereupon shook the dust of this 
suspicious Spain from his Russian feet, 
sailed for the United States and stayed 
there till the time of the revolution, 
when he returned to Russia. 

Now this episode is, perhaps, one of 
the most romantic features of the whole 
of tlis business of the beginning of Bol- 
sheyism, Indeed, it seems the most ro- 
mantic of all, and, being so, it may now 


Jolshevist chiefs 


prison. 


some 


be considered a matter of some historical 
importance. Hitherto, however, nothing 
has been made public concerning the cir- 
cumstances of this imprisonment beyond 
brief facts elicited by a_ well- 
known Spanish journalist, Gomez Car- 
rillo, but one of the Madrid newspapers 
has just come into of an 
obscure Russian newspaper, published 
in France, to which, it appears, Trotzky, 
then still an exile and without any sort 
of fame, contributed a personal account 
his experiences. It is peculiarly 
piquant, and the present situation 
inakes curious reading. This first in- 
stallment, then, of the memoirs of Trotz- 
ky, the first that has so far 
and by no means lacking in wit and 


some 


possession 
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humor, shall be reproduced just as he 
wrote it. After describing briefly the 
exterior of the prison, he says: 

“The most curious thing is that to 
arrival at the prison this 
put: ‘Would you like a 
room at 1 peseta 50 centimos, or one at 
centimos a day or a free 
dwelling place?’ If the new arrival is 
not entirely free from maximalist ten- 
dencies and replies that he does not even 
desire to be the guest of the prison, it 
is explained to him that liberty of se- 
lection does not go so far as that. The 
habitation at 1 peseta 50 has two win- 
dows, provided with little chintz cur- 
tains, so that the iron bars shall not 
offend the eye. On the stone floor is 
laid a carpet. There are two little glass 
cupboards in the corners, a table and be- 
fore this a chair which has almost the 


every new 


question is 


4d 


ppearance of an armchair, but the door, 
fastened with a very solid and strident 
padlock, spoils all this. 
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The Erison “From Within.” 
“The 
lines that I have had occasion to con- 
template the prison of Madrid ‘from 
within.” As a matter fact, I have 
had the honor of passing three days in 
it. In spite of my internationalism I 
Was nationalist in so far as prisons were 
concerned; I thought that the Russian 
prisons through which I had passed were 
enough for me, and that I should have 
nothing to do with the Spanish. But I 
was mistaken. ‘The development of in- 
ternational exchange,’ of which the So- 
cialists make mention in their program, 
has given place to a narrow communion 
among peoples, and has won for the 
Russian Socialists the right of being 
housed even in the prisons of Castile. 
It is true that between ‘the development 
of the international exchange’ and my 
detention in Madrid there is no logical 
relation, but the police and logic are 
two different things which are not al- 
ways found in agreement. 


reader will divine from these 


of 


“Why have you detained me, gentle- 
men?’ was the first question I put to the 


representatives of the Olympic police 


in Madrid. ‘I have been in Madrid 
three days. I do not speak a word of 
Spanish. I have not published a single 


line in Spain. I have only visited the 
museums and the churches. It seems to 
me that you have no grounds for charg- 
ing me with acts dangerous to the social 
foundations of your country; but that 
does not prevent you from imprisoning 
Why?’ 

“Such a simple question placed the 
police in a quandary. They sought for 
reasons for my detention, and they ad- 
vanced suppositions which, to my judg- 
ent, were not at all convincing. One of 
them invoked the difficulties which the 
Russian government placed in the way 
of foreigners who tried to enter Russia. 
Why should I be made responsible for 
the stupidities of the minister of my 
country? Ancther mourned the anxic- 
ties which beset the Spanish police in 
their the anarchists. 
“TF the money it costs 
us pursue the anarchists,’ they 
said. ‘Pardon me,’ I objected, ‘but I 
cannot be made responsible at ‘one and 
the same time for the acts of the Russian 
Spanish anarchists.’ 
They 


imprisoned 


me, 


struggle against 


you. knew 


to 


police, and the 
‘True, you are right, but 
hesitated. ‘But you have 
me,’ | said. 

“The chief of police reflected for a 
moment, and then, struck by an idea, 
asked ‘What are your political 
opinions?’ I explained them to him in 
the most popular form of which I was 
‘Don’t you see,’ he exclaimed 


me, 


capable. 
then, ‘your political views are too ad- 
vanced for Spain.’ Let the reader not 
imagine that this is a parody, a carica- 
ture. I am transcribing the conversation 
‘textually’; the police pronounced, just 
as I have stated it, this classic phrase. 
‘Your political views are too advanced 
for Spain.’ 

“*But,’ I replied, ‘apart from the fact 
that up to this did not 
know my views, that is to say that you 
did not know them until you arrested 
me, you that it is not 
enough to have advanced views, but it 


moment you 


should know 


contrary to the law,’ etc. Our dialogue 


was prolonged without any effect; the 
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RODAK S 
and other Useful Gifts 


Besides the Christmas Kodak you are going to get from 
Erker’s there are many other useful gifts that may come 
from the same store—for instance 
FOUNTAIN PENS, EVER-SHARP PENCILS, 
PENCIL and PAINT BOXES, 
THERMOMETERS, 
LORGNETTES 


’ TWO STORES 
€Grker J Gos olives. S11 N.Grand Ave. 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED. 
Brinkman, Meisel & Recker Cigar Co., Distributors 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





EDWARD L. 


| Earnestly solicits all of your Real Estate 
Business and promises Intelligent and 
Efficient Management of your Real Estate 
Telephone, Olive 5555 


Interests. 


118 North Seventh Street 
Between Pine and Chestnut i 
Ground Floor 


order for my detention was signed. Ul- 
timately the chief of police gave orders 
to one of the policemen who had arrested 
me that I should be treated as a ‘cabal- 
lero, should be given a good apartment 
in the prison, and so forth. At midnight 
I was taken to the prison. 

“The policeman who had received five 
pesetas by way of reward, developed a 
great zeal in fulfilling the instructions 
of his chief. He gave me some friendly 
pats on the shoulder, leering roguishly, 
and indicating to me that he was very 
sympathetic to the Allies in general, and 
particularly to the Russians, Seated next 
to me in the carriage that took us away, 
he tried now and then to give me a hug. 


Without any false modesty, | must say 
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that | have discovered in myself a capa- 
city hitherto completely unknown to me, 
that of winning the hearts of the Spanish 
policemen. Anyhow, three of them of- 
fered me their friendship immediately. 
And the chapter of my Spanish adven- 
tures did not terminate at this stage.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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There was an epidemic of chicken- 
pok in the village, but fortunately lit- 
tle Johnny had kept free from it. One 
however, he came rushing 
excitedly. “Oh, daddy!” 
he shouted. “I’m sure I’ve got chick- 
I've just found a feather in 


morning, 
downstairs 


cn-pox. 
the bed'” 
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be found here. 
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Save money in buying your Gift Diamonds. 


tiful mountings at exceedingly low prices is te 


We also have a diversified selection of Bar 
Pins, Searf Pins, Rings, Charms, Fobs and Toilet 


We Also Loan Money on 
Diamonds and Jewelry 


Wm. Kranke Loan Co. 


505-507 Pine St. 
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Therapeutic 


Shaving Cream 







To Convince Yourself 
of its Merits 
Write for Free Sample 


Christmas Gift 


This Christmas surprise father, husband, son, or man friend 
with a jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. It will bea wonder- 
fully appreciated gift, for it is a guarantee of shaving comfort. Use it this 


way: 
Moisten the shaving brush and 
work the cream into a rich, dense, 
long - lasting lather. Applying 
plenty of water, spread the lather 
to soften the entire beard. Slip the 
razor swiftly over your face just 
once and it will leave you clean 
shaven, cool and comfortable. Your 
face will feel fresh and free from 
irritation. Ingram’s shaving cream 
posseses medical qualities that keep 
the skin healthful, preventing irri- 
tation and healing small abrasions 
or scrapes. 


F. F. Ingram Co., 
Canadian Address, 


To receive free a 25-cent package 
of Ingram’s Zodenta for the teeth, 
mail us the name of the druggist 
who sells you Ingram’s Therapeu- 
tic Shaving Cream together with 
the carton it comes in. If your 
druggist is not supplied, mail 50 
cents to us with his name and 
address and receive a jar of In- 
gram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream 
with the Zodenta. We will then 
remit to the druggist his profit on 
the sale. 


20 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Australasian Address, Melbourne, T. W. Cotton, Ltd., Agt. 
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Hoi Polloi at the Opera 
By Silas Bent 

Now that the price of theatre tickets 
has been advanced in New York, it is 
possible to hear grand opera on a Sat- 
urday evening for no more than it costs 
to see a bedroom farce. In the library 
it has long been true that there was no 
tariff barrier as between George Mere- 
dith and Robert W. Chambers; one need 
only pay his money and take his choice; 
but on Broadway, as between good 
music and bad drama, the situation was 
wholly different until recently, when the 
managers determined to recoup from 
the theatre-going public the expense of 
their unsuccessful fight against the ac- 
tors’ strike. A good theatre seat, which 
must be bought from a speculator (only 
inferior seats can be obtained at most 
box-offices) costs $3.50 now; so that one 
night at least you may choose without 
consulting your pocketbook between 
and Lillian Lorraine, between ‘“Trova- 
IeIIV UdaMjoq ‘UURMS YALpY pur ipsa, 
tore,” say, and the Ziegfeld ‘Follies.” 
For Saturday is Lowbrow Night at the 
Metropolitan. 

This is not to say that the Saturday 
night audience, which obtains its seats 
at prices ranging from a dollar to three- 
fifty, does not know music. On the con- 
trary, while grand opera in this country 
would be impossible, perhaps, without 
the subscription of the very rich, it de- 
rives its real support in large measure 
from Italy and Southeastern Europe. On 
Lowbrow Night the peripatetic Green- 
wich Village bootblack and the melan- 
choly Russian who presides over the cor- 
ner newsstand are somewhat more in 
evidence; but even on the other nights, 
when the good seats cost ten dollars, the 
poor in purse wait for hours in an al- 
most endless line that they may buy 
standing room. You will hear their 
voices, after a solo by their favorite 
tenor, in an agony of exquisite apprecia- 
tion: “Caroos, oh Caroos!” They know 
what’s good. And at such a time the 
Metropolitan is a melting pot wherein 
are fused, to some extent at least, the 
emotions and ideals not only of races 
but of classes. 


When: Jeanne Gordon made her Man- 
hattan debut not long since she chose 
Saturday as the night and Asucena as 
the role; and the ovation she received 
after the scene in the gypsy camp put her 
success beyond peradventure of a doubt. 
It was a triumph all the more dis- 
tinguished because won from the Low- 
brows. Those who had signed the sub- 
scription lists might turn their thumbs 
down now if they chose; Miss Gordon’s 
position was secure and could not be 
shaken a scintilla thereby. The real 
arbiters of merit in music had spoken. 

Thus it is apparent that, although the 
men behind the Metropolitan are smugly 
conscious that the low prices are a 
charitable open sesame to priceless 
pleasure for the Great Unwashed, there 
is afforded also an opportunity for put- 
ting the company’s performances to a 
severer test than is possible on “fashion- 
able” nights. So far as fashionable folk 
are concerned, indeed, it is regarded as 
extremely bad form to pay any attention 
to the singers, beyond comment on the 
orchestration or a languid observation 
that the star is “in excellent voice.” So 


far as the music critics are concerned, 
they habitually dismiss the Saturday 
night performance with a _ paragraph, 
even when a new star makes her bow. 
being interested chiefly in opera as a 
branch of the occult. They are secretly 
low in their minds, I suspect, because 
Wagner isn’t being sung, with the result 
that Italian and French composers, who 
are so light-minded that they actually 
interject an occasional melody, have the 
right of way. Clive Bell recently ob- 
served in one of our “intellectual” week- 
lies that “before a work of Art the critic 
can do little more than jump for joy. 
And that is all he need do if, like Cheru- 
bine, he is ‘good at jumping.’ ”’ 3ut our 
operatic critics have done little jumping 
for Italian music since Bernard Shaw 
damned it forever and put his pontifical 
seal upon the German brand. Nothing 
so quickly freezes a music critic nowa- 
days as melody. But somehow the imi- 
grant supporters of the opera don’t seem 
to object to it. 

Blazing tiaras and Paquin gowns are 
not to be seen at the Metropolitan on a 
Saturday evening. It ceases then to be 
the center of fabulous ostentation in the 
world’s richest city. The candlepower 
of the “Diamond Horseshoe” is reduced 
from the thousands to about sixteen: 
for the boxes are occupied, in so far as 
they are occupied, by the well-to-do 
among our friendly aliens, and it is with 
them a gala occasion. Do not. think 
merely because the Lowbrows have not 
attended Harvard or Bryn Mawr or Ox 
ford that they are strangers to evening 
clothes. No, the orchestra and the boxes 
are divided about fifty-fifty in that re- 
gard. Occasionally one may see a man 
in a dinner coat, but what boots it? The 
audience is there primarily to enjoy 
music, not to sneer covertly nor to ad 
mire jealously the clothes of somebody 
else. 

There is, it must be confessed, a cer- 
tain difference in the manner of the at- 
tendants. The elevator boys are loftily 
amused at the eager chorus which in- 
variably assails them at the first stop of 
the car. “Is this where I get out?” “Is 
this the balcony?” “The third stop up,” 
they say wearily. And the balcony cloak- 
man is contemptuously curt toward 
those who have forgot to provide them- 
selves with programs. “Programs on 
the main floor,” he tells them, and 
watches coldly their manifestations of 
uneasiness. lest they miss the opening 
chords of the music. The ushers do not 
often deem it worth their while to es- 
cort the arrivals to their seats, but point 
negligently in the general direction and 
leave the ticket holders to puzzle it out 
for themseles. The attendants are ac- 
customed to deal with those who know 
their way about the vast building and 
find this eagerness, this ignorance, yul- 
gar. 

But who cares? Once the Lowbrows 
are settled a rapt silence, in itself a pro- 
found tribute, enfolds them. The sing- 
ers at the Metropolitan are not in- 
sensible of it. They are aware of the 
singular hush which pervades even the 
Grand Tier. They like to sing of a Sat- 
urday night, as anyone.will tell you; and 
Caruso is said to find it a great hard- 
ship that he is reserved as a rule for the 
elite. But then Caruso is something of 
a Lowbrow himself, in the sense em- 
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ployed here. Caruso never seems hap- 
pier than when he is singing the lilting 
drinking song in “Rigoletto.” He isn’t 
esoteric enough, clearly, to share the 
highbrow prejudice against tunefulness. 
In a day when Americanization is a 
shibboleth, it is just possible that Low- 
prow Night at the opera is doing its 
share unnoticed to Americanize the 
aliens who have sought a home on our 
shores. Despite the poet in the ivory 
tower, art is a leveler. Perhaps art may 
yet make democracy safe for the world. 
Perhaps the fact that Italy and South- 
eastern Europe can get here what they 
cannot get in their native lands will do 
as much as flag-waving to make them 
love this country. Perhaps the smug 
complacency of the Metropolitan direc- 
tors is more nearly justified than they 
realize. Perhaps opera in other 
languages will accomplish more, even, 
than the suppression of foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers. It is just possible. 
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Out and In 

During a brawl in a Chicago resort 
an Irishman got poked in the eye with 
a stick, and he immediately started 
proceedings against the offender. 
“Come now,” said the magistrate, 
“you don't really believe he meant to 
put your eye out?” “No, I don’t,” said 
the Celt, “but I do believe he tried to 
put it farther in.” 


sfoeterte 
A tourist traveling in the Rocky 
Mountains was introduced to an old 
hunter who claimed to have killed no 
fewer than a hundred bears. “Bill,” 
said the introducer, “this feller wants 
to hear some narrer escapes you had 
from bears.” ‘Young man,” said Bill, 
“if thar’s been any narrer escapes, the 
bears had 'em.” 
sfeefoete 
Mr. Danforth had just been telling 
his wife of an old friend. “And he 
said he knew me when I was a little 
girl?” she asked. ‘‘No,” replied Dan- 
forth, “he didn’t say anything of the 
sort.” “But you just said he did.” 
“No, I didn’t.” “Why, Jim!’ ex- 
claimed the wife. ‘‘What did he say 
then?” “I said,” explained the brute, 
“that he said he knew you when he 
was a little boy.” 
feateote 
“Don’t you think, doctor, that the 
secret of keeping young lies in keep- 
ing one’s imagination?” “Undoubt- 
edly, but keeping one’s imagination is 
difficult when so little is left to it.’— 
Life. 
sfecfeats 
“In these days it’s almost impossi- 
ble to get what you want.” “Yes; I 
remember when my husband would 
give me anything I wanted if I merely 
cried a little. Now 1 have to-go into 
hysterics.”—Life. 
efoetecte 
“So your daughter is musical?” 
“Yes.” “Is she going in for classical 
works?” “No, Jazzical.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 
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A Quartette 

The quartet of managers who car- 
ried their side of the strike to the 
iewspaper offices of New York when 
the conflict with the actors was be- 
ginning are themselves responsible for 
the following tale: The party, con- 
sisting of David Belasco, E. H. Soth- 
ern, George Broadhurst, and Harrison 
Grey Fiske, had reached the anteroom 
of a certain newspaper office when 
they were confronted with the usual 
office boy. ‘‘Who d’ye want to see?” 
he asked them. “The managing edi- 
tor,’ was the reply. ‘“What’s your 
names?” came next. ‘David Belasco, 
Kk. H. Sothern, George Broadhurst, 
and Harrison Grey Fiske.” But the 
names meant nothing in the life of the 
office boy. “And you want to see the 
managing editor?” he asked again. 
“That is correct,” said Mr. Belasco. 
“All four of you want to see him?” 
“Yes.” The boy paused long enough 
to let his gaze roam appraisingly over 
the quartet. “Well, what do you want 
to do?” he asked. “Sing to him?” 
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A Real Hero 

sill Pickens was promoting a match 
between Barney Oldfield and Ralph 
de Palma in Atlanta a couple of years 
ago for the “world’s championship.” 
He had the town, from the negro 
washers in the garages to the bankers, 
split fifty-fifty in the selection of a 
favorite. A negro porter from the 
Packard agency and one from the 
Firestone tire branch colored aid, both 
intense partisans of their respective 


idols, were engaged in a wordy war (== 


over who was the most popular of the 
famous pair. “Mistah Barney may be 
oldes’ racah, but Mistah Ralph is de 
man who’s goin’ to influence de folk 
to pay silvah dollahs to git in de fai’ 
groun’s,” declaimed the Packard 
henchman. “Say, boy!” promptly 
came back the Firestone standard- 
bearer, “Mistah Oldfiel’ done kilt moh 
peoples ’an Mistah de Palma evah 
raced befo’.” 


“IT should like to tell you,” said one 
of two women who were discussing a 
pair of twins that had just been born 
to a neighbor, “I should like to tell 
you about an Irishwoman from Coun- 
ty Clare who was blessed with twins, 
two dear little boys, so exactly alike 
that the ladies who came to see them 
could not tell the difference between 
them. 3ut the mother knew—ah! 
those mothers, what a lot they know! 
‘One of them,’ she said, ‘has a little 
way of his own of biting, so when ] 
want to be sure which is which I put 
my finger in Mike’s mouth, and if he 
bites I know he’s Patrick. I can al- 
ways tell.’” 
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“What do you intend to say in your 
next lecture?” “The same things in 
different language. That lecture is so 

















“The Shield that shields 
the Buyer and stands 
for Quality higher.” 
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Hosiery 


Guaranteed 


If any pair or pairs of LADIES’ or MEN’S HOSIERY, 
stamped MONITO, bought at this store, 


NAY-KUNZ F. G. CO. 


806-808 Olive St. 
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: : Pe tae P profound that nobody is expected to 
eho a a — : gee 
Nagging Wife What I need is a understand it at the first hearing.”— 


paged silk dress. , . Washington Star. 
Tired Husband: What you need is ort 


muslin.—Judge. 


should fail to give you the entire satisfaction you demand, we 
ask that you return same and we will give, free of cost to you, 
new pair or pairs, or we will refund your MONEY. 

This guarantee is backed by the MOORHEAD KNIT- 
TING CO., Harrisburg, Penn., Manufacturers and Builders of 
MONITO HOSIERY. 


efooteete “A rub with alcohol is a great beau- 
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“We own the house we live in.” tifier,” says a physician. Nowadays 
“That’s nothing. We’re renting ours.” the rub comes when you try to get the 
—Detroit Free Press, alcohol.-—Boston Transcript. 
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“arr A DIAMOND 


Save money in buying your Gift Diamonds. 


A wide selection of wonderful stones in beau- 
tiful mountings at exceedingly low prices is to 
be found here. 

We also have a diversified selection of Bar 
Pins, Searf Pins, Rings, Charms, Fobs and Toilet 
Sets at money-saving prices. 

We Also Loan Money on 
Diamonds and Jewelry 


Kranke Loan Co. 


505-507 Pine St. 
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To Convince Yourself 
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Write for Free Sample 















An Excellent Christmas Gift 


This Christmas surprise father, husband, son, or man friend 
with a jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. It will be a wonder- 
fully appreciated gift, for it is a guarantee of shaving comfort. Use it this 
way: 

Moisten the shaving brush and 
work the cream into a rich, dense, 
long - lasting lather. Applying 
plenty of water, spread the lather 
to soften the entire beard. Slip the 
razor swiftly over your face just 
once and it will leave you clean 
shaven, cool and comfortable. Your 
face will feel fresh and free from 
irritation. Ingram’s shaving cream 
posseses medical qualities that keep 
the skin healthful, preventing irri- 
tation and healing small abrasions 
or scrapes. 


To receive free a 25-cent package 
of Ingram’s Zodenta for the teeth, 
mail us the name of the druggist 
who sells you Ingram’s Therapeu- 
tic Shaving Cream together with 
the carton it comes in. If your 
druggist is not supplied, mail 50 
cents to us with his name and 
address and receive a jar of In- 
gram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream 
with the Zodenta. We will then 
remit to the druggist his profit on 
the sale. 


F. F. Ingram Co., 20 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Address, Windsor, Ont. 


Australasian Address, Melbourne, T. W. Cotton, Ltd., Agt. (220) 








Hoi Polloi at the Opera 
By Silas Bent 

Now that the price of theatre tickets 
has been advanced in New York, it is 
possible to hear grand opera on a Sat- 
urday evening for no more than it costs 
to see a bedroom farce. In the library 
it has long been true that there was no 
tariff barrier as between George Mere- 
dith and Robert W. Chambers; one need 
only pay his money and take his choice; 
but on Broadway, as between good 
music and bad drama, the situation was 
wholly different until recently, when the 
managers determined to recoup from 
the theatre-going public the expense of 
their unsuccessful fight against the ac- 
tors’ strike. A good theatre seat, which 
must be bought from a speculator (only 
inferior seats can be obtained at most 
hox-offices) costs $3.50 now; so that one 
night at least you may choose without 
consulting your pocketbook between 
and Lillian Lorraine, between ‘“Trova- 
Ie11ey uaaMjoq ‘UURMGS ysepy pure ipsa, 
tore,” say, and the Ziegfeld “Follies.” 
For Saturday is Lowbrow Night at the 
Metropolitan. 

This is not to say that the Saturday 
night audience, which obtains its seats 
at prices ranging from a dollar to three- 
fifty, does not know music. On the con- 
trary, while grand opera in this country 
would be impossible, perhaps, without 
the subscription of the very rich, it de- 
rives its real support in large measure 
from Italy and Southeastern Europe. On 
Lowbrow Night the peripatetic Green- 
wich Village bootblack and the melan- 
choly Russian who presides over the cor- 
ner newsstand are somewhat more in 
evidence; but even on the other nights, 
when the good seats cost ten dollars, the 
poor in purse wait for hours in an al- 
most endless line that they may buy 
standing room. You will hear their 
voices, after a solo by their favorite 
tenor, in an agony of exquisite apprecia- 
tion: ‘“Caroos, oh Caroos!” They know 
what’s good. And at such a time the 
Metropolitan is a melting pot wherein 
are fused, to some extent at least, the 
emotions and ideals not only of races 
but of classes. 


When: Jeanne Gordon made her Man- 
hattan debut not long since she chose 
Saturday as the night and Azsucena as 
the role; and the ovation she received 
after the scene in the gypsy camp put her 
success beyond peradventure of a doubt. 
It was a triumph all the more dis- 
tinguished because won from the Low- 
brows. Those who had signed the sub- 
scription lists might turn their thumbs 
down now if they chose; Miss Gordon’s 
position was secure and could not be 
shaken a scintilla thereby. The real 
arbiters of merit in music had spoken. 

Thus it is apparent that, although the 
men behind the Metropolitan are smugly 
conscious that the low prices are a 
charitable open sesame to priceless 
pleasure for the Great Unwashed, there 
is afforded also an opportunity for put- 
ting the company’s performances to a 
severer test than is possible on “fashion- 
able” nights. So far as fashionable folk 
are concerned, indeed, it is regarded as 
extremely bad form to pay any attention 
to the singers, beyond comment on the 
orchestration or a languid observation 
that the star is “in excellent voice.” So 


far as the music critics are concerned, 
they habitually dismiss the Saturday 
night performance with a_ paragraph, 
even when a new star makes her bow, 
being interested chiefly in opera as a 
branch of the occult. They are secretly 
low in their minds, I suspect, because 
Wagner isn’t being sung, with the result 
that Italian and French composers, who 
are so light-minded that they actually 
interject an occasional melody, have the 
right of way. Clive Bell recently ob- 
served in one of our “intellectual” week- 
lies that “before a work of Art the critic 
can do little more than jump for joy. 
And that is all he need do if, like Cheru- 
good at jumping. 
operatic critics have done little jumping 
for Italian music since Bernard Shaw 
damned it forever and put his pontifical 
seal upon the German brand. Nothing 
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bine, he is 3ut our 


so quickly freezes a music critic nowa- 
days as melody. But somehow the imi- 
grant supporters of the opera don’t seem 
to object to it. 

Blazing tiaras and Paquin gowns are 
not to be seen at the Metropolitan on a 
Saturday evening. It ceases then to be 
the center of fabulous ostentation in the 
world’s richest city. The candlepower 
of the “Diamond Horseshoe” is reduced 
from the thousands to about sixteen: 
for the boxes are occupied, in so far as 
they are occupied, by the well-to-do 
among our friendly aliens, and it is with 
them a gala occasion. Do not think 
merely because the Lowbrows have not 
attended Harvard or Bryn Mawr or Ox 
ford that they are strangers to evening 
clothes. No, the orchestra and the boxes 
are divided about fifty-fifty in that re- 
gard. Occasionally one may see a man 
in a dinner coat, but what boots it? The 
audience is there primarily to enjoy 
music, not to sneer covertly nor to ad 
mire jealously the clothes of somebody 
else. 

There is, it must be confessed, a cer- 
tain difference in the manner of the at- 
tendants. The elevator boys are loftily 
amused at the eager chorus which in- 
variably assails them at the first stop of 
the car. “Is this where I get out?” “Is 
this the balcony?” “The third stop up,” 
they say wearily. And the balcony cloak- 
man is contemptuously curt toward 
those who have forgot to provide them- 
selves with programs. “Programs on 
the main floor,” he tells them, and 
watches coldly their manifestations of 
uneasiness. lest they miss the opening 
chords of the music. The ushers do not 
often deem it worth their while to es- 
cort the arrivals to their seats, but point 
negligently in the general direction and 
leave the ticket holders to puzzle it out 
for themseles. The attendants are ac- 
customed to deal with those who know 
their way about the vast building and 
find this eagerness, this ignorance, vul- 
gar. 

But who cares? Once the Lowbrows 
are settled a rapt silence, in itself a pro- 
found tribute, enfolds them. The sing- 
ers at the Metropolitan are not in- 
sensible of it. They are aware of the 
singular hush which pervades even the 
Grand Tier. They like to sing of a Sat- 
urday night, as anyone,will tell you; and 
Carusp is said to find it a great hard- 
ship that he is reserved as a rule for the 
elite. But then Caruso is something of 
a Lowbrow himself, in the sense em- 
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ployed here. Caruso never seems hap- 
pier than when he is singing the lilting 
drinking song in “Rigoletto.” He isn’t 
esoteric enough, clearly, to share the 
highbrow prejudice against tunefulness. 

In a day when Americanization is a 
shibboleth, it is just possible that Low- 
brow Night at the opera is doing its 
share unnoticed to Americanize the 
aliens who have sought a home on our 
shores. Despite the poet in the ivory 
tower, art is a leveler. Perhaps art may 
yet make democracy safe for the world. 
Perhaps the fact that Italy and South- 
eastern Europe can get here what they 
cannot get in their native lands will do 
as much as flag-waving to make them 
love this country. Perhaps the smug 
complacency of the Metropolitan direc- 
tors is more nearly justified than they 
realize. Perhaps opera in other 
languages will accomplish more, even, 
than the suppression of foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers. It is just possible. 
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Out and In 
During a brawl in a Chicago resort 
an Irishman got poked in the eye with 
a stick, and he immediately started 


proceedings against the offender. 


“Come now,” said the magistrate, 
“you don’t really believe he meant to 
put your eye out?” “No, I don’t,” said 
the Celt, “but I do believe he tried to 
put it farther in.” 


efoeterte 

A tourist traveling in the Rocky 
Mountains was introduced to an old 
hunter who claimed to have killed no 
fewer than a hundred bears. “Bill,” 
said the introducer, “this feller wants 
to hear some narrer escapes you had 
from bears.” “Young man,” said Bill, 
“if thar’s been any narrer escapes, the 


’ 


bears had ‘em.” 
oleeforte 

Mr. Danforth had just been telling 
his wife of an old friend. “And he 
said he knew me when I was a little 
girl?” she asked. “No,” replied Dan- 
forth, “he didn’t say anything of the 
sort.” “But you just said he did.” 
“No, I didn’t.” “Why, Jim!” ex- 
claimed the wife. ‘‘What did he say 
then?” “I said,” explained the brute, 
“that he said he knew you when he 
was a little boy.” 

Seafoods 

“Don’t you think, doctor, that the 
secret of keeping young lies in keep- 
ing one’s imagination?” “Undoubt- 
edly, but keeping one’s imagination is 
dificult when so little is left to it.’— 
Life. 

“In these days it’s almost impossi- 
ble to get what you want.” “Yes; I 
remember when my husband would 
give me anything I wanted if I merely 
cried a little. Now I have to go into 
hysterics.”—Life. 

“So your daughter is musical?” 
“Yes.” “Is she going in for classical 
works?” “No, Jazzical.”-—Detroit Free 
Press. 

Nagging Wife: What I need is a 
new silk dress. 

Tired Husband: What you need is 
muslin.—Judge. 

eefede 

“We own the house we live in. 
“That’s nothing. We're renting ours.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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A Quartette 

The quartet of managers who car- 
ried their side of the strike to the 
newspaper offices of New York when 
the conflict with the actors was be- 
ginning are themselves responsible for 
the following tale: The party, con- 
sisting of David Belasco, E. H. Soth- 
ern, George Broadhurst, and Harrison 
Grey Fiske, had reached the anteroom 
of a certain newspaper office when 
they were confronted with the usual 
office boy. ‘‘Who d’ye want to see?” 
he asked them. “The managing edi- 
tor,’ was the reply. ‘“What’s your 
names?” came next. ‘David Belasco, 
K. H. Sothern, George Broadhurst, 
and Harrison Grey Fiske.” But the 
names meant nothing in the life of the 
office boy. “And you want to see the 
managing editor?” he asked again. 
“That is correct,” said Mr. Belasco. 
“All four of you want to see him?” 
“Yes.” The boy paused long enough 
to let his gaze roam appraisingly over 
the quartet. “Well, what do you want 
to do?” he asked. “Sing to him?” 
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A Real Hero 

3ill Pickens was promoting a match 
between Barney Oldfield and Ralph 
de Palma in Atlanta a couple of years 
ago for the “world’s championship.” 
He had the town, from the negro 
washers in the garages to the bankers, 
split fifty-fifty in the selection of a 
favorite. A negro porter from the 
Packard agency and one from the 
Firestone tire branch colored aid, both 
intense partisans of their respective 
idols, were engaged in a wordy war 
over who was the most popular of the 
famous pair. “Mistah Barney may be 
oldes’ racah, but Mistah Ralph is de 
man who’s goin’ to influence de folk 
to pay silvah dollahs to git in de fai’ 
groun’s,” declaimed the Packard 
henchman. “Say, boy!” promptly 
came back the Firestone standard- 
bearer, “Mistah Oldfiel’ done kilt moh 
peoples ’an Mistah de Palma evah 
raced befo’.” 


©. 2. @ 
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“IT should like to tell you,” said one 
of two women who were discussing a 
pair of twins that had just been born 
to a neighbor, “I should like to tell 
you about an Irishwoman from Coun- 
ty Clare who was blessed with twins, 
two dear little boys, so exactly alike 
that the ladies who came to see them 
could not tell the difference between 
them. 3ut the mother knew—ah! 
those mothers, what a lot they know! 
‘One of them,’ she said, ‘has a little 
way of his own of biting, so when I 
want to be sure which is which I put 
my finger in Mike’s mouth, and if he 
bites I know he’s Patrick. I can al- 
ways tell.’” 

slecfoots 

“What do you intend to say in your 
next lecture?” “The same things in 
different language. That lecture is so 
profound that nobody is expected to 
understand it at the first hearing.”— 
Washington Star. 

“A rub with alcohol is a great beau- 
tifier,” says a physician. Nowadays 
the rub comes when you try to get the 
alcohol.-—Boston Transcript. 
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Hosiery 


Guaranteed 


If any pair or pairs of LADIES’ or MEN’S HOSIERY, 
stamped MONITO, bought at this store, 


NAY-KUNZ F. G. CO. 


806-808 Olive St. 


should fail to give you the entire satisfaction you demand, we 
ask that you return same and we will give, free 
new pair or pairs, 
This guarantee is backed 
TING CO., Harrisburg, Penn., 
MONITO HOSIERY. 


or we will refund your MONEY. 


of cost to you, 
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So Obvious 


“Scientific management,” said Sena- 
tor Cummins, ‘came from Germany. 
It is of no real good, because it ig- 
nores the human element in workmen. 
very scientific management sharp 
butts up, sooner or later, against the 
human element. ‘Look here, my man,’ 
a scientific management chap said to 
a hod-carrier, ‘let me show you how 
to pack those bricks in your hod. You 
don’t place them right. You 


do it this way. There—sce that? 


should 
By 
this new scientific method you actu- 
ally get eight more bricks in the hod,’ 
‘Yes, I know,’ said the hod-carrier. 
‘But I like the old way best.’ ‘Why? 
Great Caesar’s ghost! Eight 
bricks, I tell you? Why?’ 
the hod’s easier to carry the old way, 


more 
“Because 


x” 


boss. 
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Bergson in Black 
On the Bassans docks at Bordeaux, 
I'rance, an old-time 
negro regiment 


sergeant of a 
trouble 
with a detail of men of his own race, 
who seemed inclined to loaf on their 
work of loading box cars with provi- 
sions for the Army of Occupation. 


was having 


\ddressing one negro, who was espe- 
cially lazy, he exclaimed: “Come on. 
you. Git to work, dar!” “Shucks, 
sergeant,” replied the lazy one, “Ah 
‘listed foh de wah, an’ hit’s over.” 
“Yo’ alls a durn fool,’ the sergeant 
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yelled. “Yo listed foh de wah. 
Y-a-s-s! An’ also foh de duration of 
de wah. Now, nigger, de wah hit’s 


over, but de duration, hit’s jes’ done 
begun.” 
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Little seven-year-old 
home from school the first day with a 
determined look on his face. He was 
decided on one point. ‘Mother,’ he 
criedg“I’m going to quit school and be 
a school-teacher.”. “Why, James,” 
said his mother, laughing, ‘how can 
you? don’t know enough.” 
“Don't know enough?” exclaimed the 
would-be teacher. “You don’t have to 
know anything. All you have to do 
is ask questions.” 
efoeteote 

Cornelius Husk, on his first visit to 
the seaside, went down to the beach at 
low tide, and saw a big fishing-smack 
lying high and dry on the mud flats. 
“Hey, mister,” he said to a fisherman, 
“how do you get that big boat down 
to the water?” “We don’t take the 
boat down to the water, mate,” said 
“The water comes up 
Cornelius Husk gave a 
harsh laugh. “Say, mister,” he said, 
“T may be from the country, but I 
ain't goin’ to swaller that.” 


James came 


You 


’ 


the fisherman. 
to the boat.” 


“Half the world doesn't know how 
the other half lives.” “I don’t know 
how anybody lives with these prices.” 


—Cleveland Press. 


and right now is the time to buy furs—while these special prices prevail 


100 Handsome Fur Coats Greatly Reduced 
Save $15.00 to $100.00 on a Coat 


Made from the choicest and fashionable pelts—in beautiful and richly lined models 
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The Loss of Paradise 


By Lisa Ysaye Tarleau 


In old Hittite Gocuments it is truth- 
fully related how Paradise was lost, and 
we find there some strange deviations 
from the usual story. Of course, it is 
hardly scientific to accept the Hittite 
version without proper criticism; yet 
even the casual reader will detect some 
plausibility in the tale as there given 

Adam and Eve lived in the Paradise 
of the Hittite people just as happily 
and contented as in the Biblical 
They had given names to all the ani- 
mals, they had visited all spots of inter- 
est, they had tasted of all the fruits ex- 
cept the forbidden one, and for this one 
they had not even the slightest desire. 
Sut Satan, who, since he himself has 
lost his heaven, can hardly bear to see 
someone else live peacefully and con- 
tentedly in the Paradise of Love, as- 
sumed the appearance of a glittering 
serpent and began to make friends with 
Eve. He told her funny little amusing; 
teasing, and flattering things—things 
the more awkward and sluggish Adam 
would never have dreamed of saying; 
and though no one can accuse Eve of 
having directly flirted with Satan, yet 
it is true that she found a strange and 
wicked pleasure in hearing—and some 
times pretending not to hear—things 
which had a sulphurous aroma, and in 
watching the graceful serpent around 
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A Christmas Gift of Luxury—A FUR COAT! 


Elegant Hudson Seal Coat, splendid quality—beaver collar and cuffs - - 
Handsome Mole Coat, beautiful model, large collar and cuffs of flying squirrel 
Rich Jap Mink Coat; a plain, conservative model of the latest cut |- - - 
Natural Muskrat; smart styles in plain and seal trimmed - 
Fine Raccoon Coat; luxurious large model; big collar and cuffs 
4 Stylish Marmot Coat; new flare back, large collar - - - 
, Popular Kit Coney Coats; large, full-made styles, with belt all around 


Coat; seal collar and cuffs - - - - 


Luxurious Hudson Seal Coat; squirrel collar and cuffs - 
Handsome Sealette Coats; large collar, bell-shaped sleeves 


Beautiful Hudson Seal Coat; large collar and cuffs, skunk, marten - - - 
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which little rainbow-colored, glittering, 
underworld flames were playing. 

And by-and-by Satan began to talk 
of the wide, wide world and of the 
strange and marvelous fortunes and 
manifold adventures in that world, of 
which one who lived always in Edey 
could scarcely have an adequate idea, 

Eve, of course, became curious, but 
she knew full well that her curiosity 
was useless and vain. The garden of 
Paradise had great and forbidding 
walls, its gates could not be opened by 
mortal hands, and the tempting world 
was thus quite out of the question fo; 
her. Yet Satan simply smiled away all 
these obstacles. 

“Pluck these forbidden ap- 
ples,” he said; “eat of it, and give Adam 
to eat, and gates will open of them- 
selves, and the world with all it won- 
derful possibilities will lie before you, 
‘Adventures are for the adventurous’ 
as Lord Beaconsfield will one day say, 
Dare and you will succees.” 

It sounded wonderful, yet Eve hesi- 
tated to pluck a fruit that was strictly 
forbidden to her; and when she cau- 
tiously broached the question to Adam 
and proposed to serve the forbidden 
fruit as an extra course of their Sun. 
day dinner, she got but scant encour- 
agement. 


one ot 


“That is not for me,’ Adam. said, 
“dyspeptic as I am. I have no use for 
such new-fangled dishes. Give me 


peaches with goat-milk or some berries 
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with honey-dew; then I know what I 
get, and I know it will agree with me. 
Your apples are certainly unhealthful 
and indigestible. Otherwise they would 
not be forbidden.” 

“But Satan says,” 
“that they are not forbidden. 
simply a superstition.” 

“And what, then, is superstition,” 
lectured the pedantic Adam, “but  in- 
herited experience? Your apples are 
unwholesome, take my word for it. 1 
don’t care what your friend Satan may 


explained Eve, 
This is 


or may not say.” 

And thus the matter rested. The 
apples were not plucked and not eaten, 
because Adam was against it, and Eve 
did not care greatly, and whenever she 
did not care greatly, she was quite will- 
ing to be amiable and submissive. 

Satan was in despair. If he could 
not entangle the happy couple in the 
meshes of sin, what hope was there fot 
him and his power? Darkly brooding, 
he sat on a blackened rock, when sud- 
denly an old and hag-like woman stood 
before him and surveyed him with a 
toothless and evil smile. 

“Satan,” she said, “Prince of Sin and 
Darkness, never, never will you be able 
to destroy the Paradise of Love if I do 
not lend my help. Your time has not 
yet arrived. Leave Adam and Eve for 
a while to my tender and skillful minis- 
trations, and they will soon be your 
prey. When I have paved the way for 
you, you will conquer.” 

“And who are you?” asked Satan sur- 
prised. “Who are you who claim to be 
more powerful than Sin itself? What is 
your name?” 

“My name,” said the hag with her re- 
pulsive smile, “my name is Ennui; I am 
Dame Boredom.” 

And as the hag had prophesied, so it 
happened. As soon as she appeared in 
Paradise, the end of all happiness was 
in sight. Soon the first couple plucked 
the forbidden fruit and ate it, only to 
escape the intolerable ennui that had 
settled upon them; then the gates of 
Paradise opened, and they went out to 
meet Satan, who was smilingly waiting 
for them. 

What happened further is not dis- 
closed. Like many other tales, the 
Hittite manuscript breaks abruptly off 
just when the real story begins; but 
someone who has studied the subject 
extensively assures us that there is very 
much truth in this version, and that in 
the Paradise of Love, after an unbe- 
lievably short time, one still becomes, 
as in the days of Adam and Eve, a helps 
less prey to the same old and intoler- 


able boredom.—From the November 
Atlantic. 
efrefeete 


An individual who would probably 
have answered to the name of “Weary 
Willie’ was presented with sixpence 
by a kind old lady. “I am not giving 
you this sixpence,” she said, “because 
you begged, but for my own pleas- 
ure.” “Oh, ma’am,” he replied, “make 
ita quid, and have a thundering good 


time.” 


“Did her father receive you well? 
I've heard she’s an extravagant girl. 
Did he give his consent?” “With dis- 
quieting alacrity.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 
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Marts and Money 


The New York market was sharply 
affected by a considerable fall in the 
quotations for foreign bills of exchange. 
Losses varied from three to six points 
in various important cases. British and 
French rates dropped to $3.84 and 13 
These and some 
indicated a_precari- 
foreign com- 
financial 


francs, respectively. 
other occurrences 
affairs in 
conservative 


state of 
Even in 


ous 
merce. 
quarters the abrupt breaks in 
with 


foreign 
were viewed serious con- 
The 
sented the lowest levels 
They gave rise to the belief that the 
most critical period was at hand. There 
was a revival of talk of unscrupulous 


One finds 
downward 


paper 


cern. new low records repre- 


for all time. 


manipulation in exchanges. 
it hard to believe that the 
movement can be carried much further. 
If it should, the resultant disturbances 
in international markets will be of a 
grave, if not calamitous character. The 
general opinion is that the existing sit- 
uation is almost panical and that steps 
to remedy it must be taken as quickly. as 
possible. The market for funds was not 
materially affected by latest develop- 
ments. Optional loans are rated at 6 to 
9 per cent; brokers report that they en- 
counter considerable difficulty in cover- 
ing their requirements, banks being de- 
termined to cut down all demands for 
call money for some weeks to come. The 
inquiry for new issues of high grade 
securities shows a moderate contraction 
Necessarily, this 
upon 


in all leading markets. 


exerts an unfavorable influence 
the demand for constructive 
This is clearly reflected in reports bear- 
lumber and 


Stocks rep- 


material. 
ing upon copper, _ steel, 
building trades in general. 
resenting companies engaged in the man- 
ufacture of material were not severely 
news. Their 
stability 


injured by this sort of 
movements evidenced greater 
and less desire to make short commit- 
ments. It is plain, though, that addi- 
tional depreciation must yet be looked 
for in numerous instances. 

The bond market manifests a surpris- 
ing degree of activity in the face of -ex- 
ceptional strain upon all financial mar- 
kets. Liberties Victories indicate 
indifferent changes in prices. That they 
are being absorbed quietly and 
sistently by long-headed investors must 


and 
con- 
be apparent to every watchful critic. 


This investment 
quoted at very tempting prices. 


class of paper is 

Promi- 
nent railroad and industrial bonds are 
rather quiet, but there can be no doubt 
that they likewise are being bought in 
volume than 


Particularly attractive are the 


larger is gencrally be- 
lieved. 
mortgage bonds of railroads selling at 
52 to 68 or 70. According to precedents 
of the past thirty years, medium priced 
bonds register substantial improvement 
in transitional seasons, that is, in times 
of recovery from general de- 
pression. In support of this, one needs 
only to refer to the 1893-1902 period, 
when gains in bond values ran from 20 


serious 


Owing to 
the 
Federal treasury has announced the is- 


to 55 points in many cases. 


growing demand from investors, 


suance of a new series of certificates of 
indebtedness, which will be accepted in 
income and 


payment of excess profit 


Tr . / e 
taxes. The paper will bear’ date of 
December 15 and fall due June 15, 1920, 
the 


The in- 


coincident with the date on which 
second tax installment is due. 

terest rate will be 4% per cent. 
of good arilroad shares remain around 
levels offering inducements, 
though net changes are not of particular 


Prices 


strong 


911 


consequence. Such issues as Atchison 
3altimore & 
& Ohio, 
York Central, 


preferred 


common and_ preferred, 
Ohio preferred, 
Great Northern, New 
Norfolk Western 
common, Northern Pacific and Union 
Pacific invite attention most particular- 


ly. Missouri Pacific preferred is quoted 


Chesapeake 


and and 








MAMMOTH PAPER SHELL PECANS 


DIRECT TO YOU BY PARCEL POST 








FIVE POUNDS, FIVE DOLLARS 


Few people outside of this territory have ever seen such nuts as these. 
jn the hand. If not more than pleased, return nuts and we will tefund your money. 


GULF COAST PRODUCTS CO., Fairhope, Ala. 


Can be easily broken 








EDW. DEVOY 


SELLS 


COAL and COKE 


604 Equitable Building 


613 Locust Street 


DODGE HIGH RENTS 


BUY A 


SHAFTESBURY HEIGHTS 





LOT IN 





ol 


BALSON REALTY & BLDG. CO. 


721 CHESTNUT ST. 


THOMAS A. KNOBELOCH 


HARRY E. PRETTYMAN 
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Week 


Beginning Monday Night, 





MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY 


ROBERT B. MANTELL 


In Shakespearean and Classic Plays 


Dec. 15 





THIS WEEK——THE RAINBOW GIRL 














(%@ VAUDEVILLE 


2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 


Mats., 15c to 50c. 





Eves., 25c to $1.00 


EVELYN NESBIT 


Assisted by Jimmy Dunn. 
Bowman Bros; 

Oscar Loraine; 
Selma Braatz; 


EMMA CARUS 


Elsie White; 





Wright & Dietrich; 


Fink’s Mules 








Gayety Theatre 


THIS WEEK 





14th and Locust 





TWO SHOWS DAILY 


THE SPORTING WIDOWS 





Next Week—THE SIGHTSEERS. 








TheNew Columbia 


PRICES, 





15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts 


Latest Features 


THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 
11 a. m.—-Cease——less——11 p. m. 












STANDARD THEATRE | 


WALNUT 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 





"ROUND THE TOWN 


Next Week—RAZZLE DAZZLE. 


SEVENTH and 




















A DEPENDABLE INSTITUTION 
Opera House ] H 30c 
Sixth & Market } J 


of Good Vaudeville 


Nine Acts 


and Pictures 





Show Never Slops—i!l A. M.toll P.M. Daily 














OR 
25¢ 


(Ask For A-K Tabs } 


ADACHE, NEURALGIA, INFLUENZA AND ALL 


TABLETS 


Melody, Harmony and Jazz 


Rice & Newton—Mabel Blondell 
Lucas & Inez—Mossman & Vance 
Hugh Johnson—Jack & Pearl Hall 


Pathe News and Sunshine Comedy 





WARD & WILSON—THREE CHUMS 


“BYRON BROS. S4xA2H9%, | 


A Sextette of Musical Artists—Purveyors of 





SANE WK ATU 


PAIN - 

















SHUBERT-JEFFERSON 


2nd AND LAST WEEK!! 

Tonight at 8. Mats. Wednesday and Saturday at 2 
F. RAY COMSTOCK AND MORRIS GEST 

Pesent 


The World’s Most Beautiful Production 


CHU CHIN CHOW 


A MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANZA OF THE ORIENT 





NEXT SUNDAY. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


NIGHTS 


50c TO $2.00 


SEATS THURSDAY 


MATINEES 50c TO $1.50 


OLIVER MOROSCO Presents 


TOM 


WISE 


CAPPY RICKS 


Based on Peter B. Kyne’s Saturday Evening Post Stories. 
Coming Direct From a 5 Months’ Run at the Cort Theater, Chicago. 


Mail Orders Now. 


Seats Also at Conroy’s. 








at 41, a low figure when one considers 

that the 5 per cent dividend has been 

cumulative since January 1, 1918. 
Finance in St. Louts. 

Things are moving quietly in the St. 
Louis market. Fluctuations are unim- 
portant and will doubtless be so a few 
weeks longer. The inquiry for first class 
securities shows a little broadening, in 
anticipation of January disbursements. 
The money market remains unchanged 
and promises relaxation in charges be- 
fore the year’s close. 


Local Quotations. 




















Stocks. Bid. Asked. 
Merchants-Laclede Nat........ 1) 
Nat. Bank of Commerce.... 136 136% 
First National Bank................ on 220 
Mercantile Trust Sooucsrvessvahe 362 = 
Mississippi Valley Trust........ 300 305 
Rese, GeOTenty ETGSt ccc) | “secs 70 
United Rys. 4s 50 50% 
Fulton Iron com 72% 73% 
Certain-teed 2d 80 85 
Rice-Stix 2d pfd ee ae 98 
Indiahoma Refe¢. ............:..-.... 11 11% 
RCTS Co a) OS) ee ses 126 128 
Missouri Edison 5s.............- 8914 90 
Mo. Portland Cement.......... 83% 84 
Ely & Walker com 175 190 

* ae? a | 106 aries 

GE, 2 PEERS. escisecccecsssesniese 85 86% 
Scruggs com. ........ meee as Jf5 77% 

do Ist pfd. 83% 84- 

do 2d pfd. 80% 81 
myarauuc FP. B. com...........:... 9% 9% 

BH PHT >. cicscuassacecocconcs ae 48% 4814 
RETR ET DNOUE Senstecccscedecccesctesd sabe 115 
Marland Refg. 6 6% 
Independent Brew. Ist pfd 20 20% 

CU AR ae eis ee oc 59 60 
National Candy com... oe. <2 

do Ist pfd. net 109% 

RE EE Ne, cicincsvacasecnmceceness i or 
kK. C. Home T. 5s ($500). LY 
Certain-teed Ist pfdu.......... 87 aut 
Intern. Shoe pfd rs 108%4 109 
Brown She O1G....6.0c..00- 100 101 

Answers to Inquiries. 

Supscriper, St. Louis.—National Siscuit 

common has been on a 7 per cent dividend 


basis for about eight years. The total surplus 
on December 31, 1918, was $17,761.785, against 
$16,408,000 on the like date in 1917. Decline 
of thirty points since last July was chiefly in 
sympathy with the down turn in general mar- 
ket. You would be justified in buying another 
certificate at present value. 

J. B. K., Alton, Ill.—There’s no probability 
of a further marked decline in the price of the 
Diamond Match Co. At the current quotation 
the net yield is sufficiently attractive to war- 
rant the belief that the end of the decline is 
near at hand, if it has not already been 
reached. Dividends have beén paid since in- 
corporation in 1889. Existing rate of dividend, 
8 per cent, has been disbursed since 1917. 
Stock is well suited for your investment pur- 
poses, 

W. R., Buffalo, N. Y.—Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and St. Louis preferred may just- 
ly be regarded as an investment “purchase of 


approved merit. The ruling price doesn’t 
appear fanciful, though speculative  poten- 
tialities are rather limited. The next rise in 


rails should bring a recovery to about 95. Stock 
sold as high as 124 some twelve years ago. 
Investor, Racine, Wis.—(1) You should 
hold your St. Paul preferred, but not add to 
holdings pending developments at Washington. 
(2) Norfolk and Western preferred is a choice 
+ per cent rail purchase. An advance to about 


82 seems likely under propitious conditions. 
(3) Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe general 4s 
are an excellent investment. Might decline 


four or five points more in case of sharp break 
in investment list. 
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Coming Shows 


four years St. Louis 
Robert B. Mantell as Brutus at the 
American Theatre next week. ‘The tragedian 
this season has a new production of “Julius 
Caesar,” taking the place of his old one, de- 
stroyed in a storehouse fire three winters ago. 
The new production is said to differ radically 
from the old, being based on the famous stag- 
ing of the play at the ‘Theatre Antoine, Paris, 
and embodying the best of the French ideas 
of pictorial Shakespearean art. It was com- 
pleted only last month, when it was launched 
at the Olympic Theatre, Chicago. Mr. Man- 
tell’s engagement at the American will open 
with “King Lear,’ considered his masterpiece 
of tragic acting, which will be followed by 
“'Wamlet,’’ Tuesday night; ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.”’ Wednesday afternoon; “Richelieu,” 
Wednesday night; “Julius Caesar,” Thursday 
night; “Macbeth,” Friday night; ‘‘Julius Cae- 
sar,’ again Saturday afternoon, and “Richard 
III,” Saturday night. The tragedian’s big sup- 
porting company is headed by Miss Genevieve 
Ilamper and Fritz Leiber. 
J 


Pod 


For the first time in 


will see 


“That's Going Some,” an abbreviated, “dif- 
ferent’? musical comedy, will be the principal 
feature of the vaudeville program at the Grand 
Opera House next week. George Wagner is 
the featured comedian, with an able runninz 


mate in Jack Hart, who possesses a beautify! 
tenor voice. Adelaide Carpenter, a charming 
soprano, is the leading lady. The comedy sit. 
uations offered by this trio are ridiculously 
funny and exceedingly clever. Six pretty girls 
add their bit to furnishing a joyous twenty 
minutes. Louis Hart, a portrait painter, ep. 
joys some reputation in Europe, presents 4 
strong spectacular offering called “As In A 
Dream.” Lee and Bennett have a talking and 
singing number out of the ordinary, called “] 
love That Girl.” Valentine Vox is a personal. 
ity with a clever act entitled “The Clubman.” 
Mabel Harper, *“*The Funbeam of Vaudeville” 
assisted by Elsie Weber; Wanda, “The Seal 
With a Human Brain;” Billy Broad, original 
songs and sayings; Carle and Inez, comedy 
singing and talking; Tokio Murati, foot jug. 
gling and wire walking; the Animated Weekly, 


Fletcher’s Screen Monologue, and Mutt and 
Jeff and Sunshine comedies complete the show, 
fe 
Tom Brown's Musical Revue will be the 


headline attraction and Olive Thomas in “Out 
Yonder’ will be the feature picture on the 
Columbia’s bill for the last half of the cur. 
rent week. Brown’s offering is described as a 
dainty musical act with “pep” and comedy 
galore, beautifully staged and costumed. “Out 
Yonder” is said to be one of the best pictures 
in which the famous Ziegfeld ‘‘Follies” beauty 
has been seen. Laura Bennett and Company 
will present an amusing skit called “It’s Hard 
to Tell.” Pat and Peggy Houlton (the former 
one of the principals with “Top of the World” 
Company) will offer a_ refined, joyous sketch 
entitled “A Summer Flirtation.’’ Other good 
numbers will be Mack and Earl, original songs 


end patter. and Mahoney and Auburn, jug. 
gling comedians, 

J 

bed 


The famous Yale Musical Clubs will give a 
concert at the Odeon Theatre, Grand ana 
Finney avenues, Friday night, December 26th. 
This will be the first visit of the organization 
since 1915 and a large attendance is ant‘ci- 
pated. The aggregation includes the Yale 
Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs and comes 
here under the auspices of the Yale Alumni 
Association of St. Louis. The officers of the 
association are L. Ray Carter, president; Harry 
C. January, vice-president, and Elmore Bost- 
wick, secretary ani treasurer. George W. 
Simmons is local manager in charge of. ar- 
rangeements for the concert. 

A number of novelties will be included in 
this year’s progress. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made by prominent St. Louisans 
for several social functions to be given both 
before and after the concert in honor of the 
players, who will then meet the social set and 
younger people who are home from school, 
The itinerary of the Christmas tour of the 
clubs follow: Pittsburgh, Decenber 20; Chi- 
cago, 22; Cincinnati, 23; Louisv lle, 24 and 25; 
St. Louis, 26; Memphis, 27; Dallas, 29; Hous- 
ton, 30; New Orleans, 31 and January 1, 
Birmingham, 2, and Atlanta, 3. 


ote 
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Oliver Morosco’s big comedy — success, 
“Cappy Ricks,” will be seen at the Shubert- 
Jefferson Theatre Sunday evening, December 
14th, with that clever character comedian, Tom 
Wise, in the leading role. A number of typi- 
cal Morosco players are in the supporting 
cast: Isabel Withers has the part of Florence 
Ricks: Earle Fox will be seen as Matt Peas- 
ley, the young skipper whom Cappy puts to 
the severest test to determine if he is worthy 
ot his daughter; Percival Moore portrays John 
Skinner, Cappy’s general manager; Norval 
Keedwell enccts Cecil, the boy from the east; 
Jacqueline Mason plays the ex-chorus_ girl; 
Helen Stewart is Cappy’s stenographer; Helen 
lowell assumes the role of his maiden sister; 
Phillip Lord as Capt. Ole Peterson; Eugene 
lowe as Gallagher, the office boy; Elmer Bal- 
lard as the butler, and Thomas Shearer as 
Vike Murphy are a few of the notable play- 
ers who will be seen fn characters made fa- 
mous by Peter B. Kyne in his humorous 
stories for the Saturday Evening Post. The 
comedy is a dramatization of the Kyne stories 
by Edward E. Ross. It prospered for nearly 
one year at the Morosco Theater New York: 
played for three months at the Plymouth 
Theater, Boston; ten weeks at the Adelphi 
‘Theater, Philadelphia; five weeks at the Cur- 
ran Theater, San Francisco; played engage- 
ments in other principal cities which exceeded 
other attractions and it comes to this city 
direct from a run of five consecutive months 
at the Cort Theater, Chicago. 

Oo 

Seventeen soldiers of the 27th Division will 
present a musical comedy, ‘‘Putting it Over,” 
twice daily at the Orpheum next week, and 
there will be nothing in it except the soldier 
stars themselves to remind the audience of 
the late war. ‘These boys put it over for their 
fellow-soldiers 1n France and as the soldiers 
were fed up enough on war pabulum, natural- 
civilian in 


ly their stunts were designedly 
character. The show is a regular he-act. All 
the chorus girls are soldier boys, and they 


have made a tremendous hit with their musical 
comedy over the entire Orpheum circuit. 

Roy Barnes anc Bessie Crawford, two clever 
humorists, will hand out packages of smiles. 
“Married,” a brilliant one-act play, will be 
presented by the popular farceurs, Homer B. 
Mason and Marguerite Keeler. Harry Jolson, 
the operatic blackface comedian, is Al Jolson’s 
brother and sustains the family “frep” in burnt 
cork. Herbert Ashley, six-foot laugh manufac- 
turer, will give his specialty called “An Un- 
usual Conversation,’’ assisted by Roy Dietrich. 
Sharpshooters ot the thirty-third degree are 


Harry and Ada Vivian. The Transfield Sis- 
ters have a fine musical act. Bob ‘Tipp 
‘o. are tumblers and athletes. Tip happens 


to be iust a dog but is said to be the greatest 
dog alive. A man and a woman will assist 
him. 
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New Books Received 


StoRM IN A TEACUP by Eden Phillpotts. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., $1.75. 

A young wife quarrels with her husband be- 
cause he is commonplace and achieves a 
Platonic elopement with a man of intellectual 
attainments. Unusual and amusing situations 
result. As in all the author’s recent novels, 
the background is a great industry and in this 
one he has chosen paper making. 

Tne Outrsounp Roap by Arnold Mulder. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.65. 

This first novel by a young Michigan jour: 
valist comes with unusually high recommenda 
tions from the publisher. It is the story of a 


man’s love for a woman and for their son 


and of his efforts to right a wrong. 
Happy Years by Inez Haynes Irwin. 
Henry Holt & Co., $1.60. 
“Phoebe and Ernest” tells 
herein what happened to Phoebe and Ernest 
after they grew up and had children of their 


THE 
New York: 
The author of 


own. The usual incidents of a full life fell 
to them and 
parents that they found their greatest happi- 


Illustrated. 


it was when they were grand- 


ness. 


SIMLA by Stanwood Cobb. Boston: Corn- 
hill Co., $1.25. 

A love story in verse form. Those who read 
it for its deeper meaning will find in it a 
presaging of the harmonizing of oriental as- 
cetism with occidental action and love of life 
—the flesh and the spirit 


bound into a perfect civilization. 


harmonized and 


3urt Franklin Jen- 
Ko. $1.25. 


rhymes on 


Man-o’'Wark RuyYMEs by 
Cornhill 
implies, 


Soston: 
As the title 
phases of the navy’s lot. 


ness. 


various 


Tue Test by Peter Hagboldt. Boston: Corn- 
hill Co., $1.25. 

\ three-act play in which the hero—of Teu- 
temptations and 


tonic parentage—withstands 


bribes and refuses to betray America to the 


German agents. 


Unproken Lines by Harriet T. Comstock. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.75. 

The significance of unbroken lines in this 
book is the straight paths of converging lives. 
rhis story of a steadfast woman, her 
unhappy marriage, and a man whose patient 
Withal, a case 


is the 


love was eventually rewarded. 
against modern marriage and divorce laws. 
Poetry AND Dreams by F. C. Prescott. Bos- 
ton: Four Seas Co., $1.50. 
\ study of the psychology of poetry in the 
light of the Freudian theory of dreams. 
Rep AND Brack by Grace S. Richmond. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
\nother of Red Pepper 
relation to the church and _ its 
ister. Black is the 
teaching Burns is at first skeptical, but whom 
There 


story Burns, this 


time in min- 


young pastor of whose 


he later learns to admire and assist. 
are heart complications to which a noble woman 
and an accomplished flirt contribute. 


PERPETUAL Licut by William Rose Benet. 
New Haven, Ct.: Yale University Press, $1.35. 

A collection of poems inspired by the poet's 
wife during her lifetime or written in loving 
memory of her after her death. .\ monument 
to her character and his devotion, and withal 
some very good poetry. 

Our America by Waldo Frank. New York: 
Boni & Liveright, $2. 

America as she appears to a Frenchman, ad- 
mitting certain virtues and proposing remedies 
for certain faults. Reviewed at length in the 
Mirror of November 13. 


“T Was THERE” WITH THE YANKSsIN FRANCE 
by C. LeRoy New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, $3. 


Baldridge. 


These sketches were made during a year’s 
service as camion driver with the French army 
in the Chemin-des-Dames sector and later as 
various 
The 


artist was on the staff of the Stares and Stripes 


a private in the American army on 


fronts from the Argonne to Belgium. 


and many of these’ drawings and the accom- 
panying verses first appeared in that publica 


tion. Although the sketches are most excel- 


lent in subject and execution, exhibiting at 


REEDY’S 





the same time artistic skill, a proper sense of 


values and what we like to consider typical] 
American character, the artist in a manly in- 
troduction deplores his inabiilty to do justice 
to the opportunities afforded him and offers 
his work merely to show war for the stupid 
horror he knows it to be and as a record of 


doughboy types. 


Unnapry Far-orF Tuincs by Lord Dun- 
sany. Boston: Little Brown & Co., $1.25. 

Pen pictures of the war’s destruction. 

Across THE BiocxapEe by Henry Noel Brails- 
ford. New York. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 
$1.50. 

A record of travels in communist Hungary, 
Austria, Vienna, Poland, Russia and Germany 
in the months that since the 
armistice was signed, and an account of condi- 
there. social and economic 
changes are described and 
Though it is not inspiring reading it 
need for an early peace and an 
early return to a stable basis. 


have elapsed 


tions Political, 
their causes indi- 
cated. 
shows the 


PAINTING AND THE PERSONAL EguaTion by 
Charles H. Woodbury, N. A. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $2. 

The brilliant artist lays down his brush long 
enough to give a few clarifying definitions to 
the layman. In simple, everyday language he 


Boston: Hough- 


explains what constitutes art and how it should 
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This Beautiful 3-Piece Living Room Suite, $195.00 


Do not fail to see our Jarge assortment 
of new up-to-date household Furniture. 


| Langan Bros. Furniture & Carpet Co. 


1800 Washington Ave. 























The Drink 
with the Snap 


Along with the other good things 
for Holiday festivities, don’t forget 
to include a case of delicious Colda. 


The delightful hops flavor is 


appetizing—refreshing. 


Colda is not a cheap ‘“‘near beer” 
but a distinctive beverage of 
wonderful excellence. 


At Soda Fountains and wherever 
refreshments are sold. 


HYDE PARK PLANT 


18th and Cass Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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pA Sportsmen— 
4 Athletes—Everybody! 


You will find 


THE BEVERAGE 


the all-year-round soft drink, both 
healthful and appetizing to train 
and gain on. 


Bevo is a splendid beverage to sat- 
isfy that extravagant thirst that 
strenuous exercise is bound to 
bring. Satisfies it without any of 
that after-feeling of fullness that 
often comes with water drinking. 


Bevo is Sold Everywhere 


Order by the case from your gro- 
cer, druggist or dealer. 


Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 
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OFFICES FOR RENT IN 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


——— 


ENTURY BUILDINGS 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 





E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-RK 

















be judged by the individual. Here is an -+ex- 
ample of his style: ‘Art is not based upon 
the way things are, but upon things as you 
see and feel them. A picture is a description 
of a personal reaction. We see according as 
we are, and our facts vary without percep- 
tions.”” Though the work is primarily ad- 
dressed to art students it is equally intelligible 
and valuable to the art lover. 

THe Sinver Ace by Temple Scott. New 
York: Scott & Seltzer, $1.75. 

A collection of short stories and a few es- 
says, the former having the philosophy of the 
latter and the latter the movement and action 
of the former. It is quiet, leisurely writing 
of love, devotion, humor and tragedy. 

THe Canty or THE Som by Adrien Bertrand. 
New York: John Lane Co., $1.60. 

The novel won for its author the prix Gon- 
court for 1916 with the judges’ prophecy that 
he would become one of the foremost figures 
of French literature, but unfortunately he was 
killed in the war. The novel's theme is the 
unseverable link between the soul of the 
French peasant and the soil of France. Trans- 
lated by J. Lewis May. 

In Pawn To A THRONE by Demetra Vaka 
and Kenneth Brown. New York. John Lane 
Co., $1.60. 

Vaka is a product of Turkey and Greece; 
Brown is an American. They are man and 
wife. In collaborating in this romance of love, 
adventure and political intrigue, the two have 
drawn characters of the three countries. 


LAW AND THE FAMILY by Robert Grant, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

The law in relation to the family is discussed 
with that complete lack of legal verbiage which 
makes it as intelligible as instructive. Also it 
is entertaining. The subjects treated are: 
women with relation to property; the third 
generation and invested property; the perils 
of will-making; feminism in fiction and in 
real life; domestic relations and the law; the 
feminine 


limits of independence, and, of 


course, marriage and divorce. 

Seuaw Point by Arland D. Weeks. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.50. 

This is pleasant reading for young boys. Its 
two heroes are Paul from the city and Ben 
from the country, who meet and join forces 
for adventure when Paul's father erects a 
summer cottage near Ben's father’s farm.  Il- 


lustrated. 


Cotas Brevucnon, Burcunpian by Romain 
Rolland. New York: Holt & Co., 
$3.75. 


The romance of a buoyant, plainspoken old 


Henry 


Burgundian in mediaeval times by the author 
of “Jean-Chritophe.” The great pacifist writer 
in an infectiously rollicking mood. 

Tur Burninc Secret by Stephen Branch. 
New York: Scott & Seltzer, $1.25. 

A boy at the first glimmerings of manhood, 
a mother handsome and dissatisfied, a noble- 
man in pursuit of adventure, an intrigue killed 
in its inception by the quasi-innocence of the 
son are the elements of this somewhat unusual 
novel. 

THe Fortune by Douglas Goldring. New 
York: Scott & Seltzer, $1.75. 

An interesting novel touching on the Irish 
question, written by an Englishman whose 
work is highly praised by such celebrated writ- 
ers as Gerald Gould, Romain Rolland and AE. 


Tue Lirrte Cuar by Robert Gordon Ander- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 75c. 

An etching of simple homes, gentle souls 
and the patter of little feet. Frontispiece in 


color. 


CoLtorep Stars edited by EK. Powys Mathers. 
Boston: Houghton and Mifflin Co., $1. 

English versions of fifty Aisatic love poems 
selected from the poetry of different centuries 
and from both primitive and subtle peoples. 


IBSEN IN ENGLAND by Miriam Franc. Bos- 
ton. Four Seas Co., $2. 

A serious study on the introduction of the 
Ibsen plays into England, of the various trans- 


lations published, of the performances of the 





plays on the English stage, and of the amusing 
parodies and sequels which appeared following 
the disputes of the critics; also a consideration 
of the influence of Ibsen on English drama, 
particularly upon the work of Shaw, Pinero. 
Jones and Stanley Houghton. An index gives 
a complete list of translations of the Ibsen 
plays and the series of casts of their produc- 
tion in England. A book of value to the 


student. 


PornteED Roors by Dorothy M. Richardson, 
New York: Alfred A. 


Miss Richardson has quite a vogue in Eng. 


Knopf, $1.75. 
land at the present time. IHler writings are in 
the futuristic mode, an example being the 
short sketch “Sunday” printed in the Mzrrror 
of October 16. ‘This. volume is the first in a 
series of novels, each complete, called the Pil- 
grimage; number four, The Tunnel was_ no- 
ticed in these columns some weeks ago. In 
this book Miss 


heroine, Miriam Henderson, and through this 


Richardson introduces her 


character outlines her own philosophy of life. 


BacKWATER by Dorothy M. Richardson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.75. 
Volume two in the Pilgrimage series, 
Miriam, young, beautiful and vigorous is back 
in London to become a resident governess in 
a girls’ school kept by three queer, amiable old 
maids. The portraits of the girls and the 
teachers are both amusing and merciless for 
they are seen through the exacting eyes of 
youth. See Pointed Roofs above. 
Honrycoms by Dorothy M._ Richardson 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.75. 
Volume Pilgrimage 
Miriam is now a governess for a rich, smart, 


three in the series. 
fairly nice English family. She likes the luxury 
of their home, and rejoices in their worldliness 
yet perceives that they are not truly happy. 
See Pointed Roofs above. 

THE True Larayetre by George Morgan. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $2.50. 

Of the “true biographies” series. The au- 
thor shows us Auvergne; the land of LaFay- 
ette’s youth, his home life, the court gayeties. 
etc., making us realize what LaFayette sacri- 
ficed in coming to fight for America. We are 
shown also his deliberate and prolonged effort 
to overthrow despotism in France, his strug: 
gles during the French revolution, his adher- 
ence to principles in-the face of death, the 
five years spent in prison, his courageous stand 
for liberty, his American tour in 1824, his 
successful battle for constitutional government 
in 1830 and his last restful days at LaGrange. 
The story of the heroism and courage of Mme. 
de LaFayette is also told. Index and frontis- 
piece. 

INTERNATIONAL Pocket Lisrary. Boston: 
Four Seas Co., 10 vols., $2.50. 

“Mademoiselle Fifi,’ ‘*Tales’” of Kipling. 
“The Gold Bug” by Poe, “‘A Shropshire Lad,” 
“Two Wessex ‘Tales,’ “Importance of Being 
Earnest,” “The JI,ast Lion’ by Ibanez, “By 
Violence,” ‘“‘Gitanjali’® by Tagore, and a 
volume of stories by Gorki, Chekov and other 
Russion writers comprise the titles in this set. 
They are printed in clear type in convenient 
pocket size, bound in waterproof flexible paper. 


THE Stratecy oF THE GREAT War by Wil 
McPherson. New York: G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, $2.50. 

The author conducted the “Military Com 
ment” which was a daily feature of the New 
York Tribune during the last year of the war. 
In this volume he elaborates the theories out- 
lined then and endeavors to interpret the in- 
fluences which controlled the military policy 
of both the Allies and the Germans. He shows 
the curious evolution of tactics which lead 
from open warfare through the deadlock of 
rigid positional fighting and again to open 
warfare. He makes plain that political as well 
as military considerations affected the> grand 
strategy of the war. Mr. McPherson’s meth- 
od is to give first the general principles and 
then to analyze the battles and campaigns illus- 
trating these principles. A very interesting 


liam IL. 


war book. Indexed. 


elocteete 

“Arrogant, isn’t he?” “Very, I think 

he must have been a railroad conductor 
at one time.”’—Dctroit ree Press. 





























REEDY’S MIRROR 











| yy “he al Gated 
GW Lamily Circle~ 


There is constant need of a beverage that is also a tonic-- 


that refreshes and vitalizes young and old. 
JUST SUCH A DRINK IS 


AMBER 


Non-IntroxicarTincG 


America’s Best Cereal Beverage 


Rich in flavor. The most delightful and healthful soft 
drink, The ideal family beverage. 





THE INDEPENDENT BREWERIES COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Order from your dealer, or at grocers, drug stores 


soda “i aa | 






































The term ‘‘Quality Furniture’ has more signifi- 
cance now than it ever had before. It means get- 
ting value plus for your money. It means 
selected materials, honest construction, beauty of 
design. You can’t ask for more-—you can’t afford 
to take less. 


Lammerts 


10m & WASHINGTON 
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The Pleasure of ChristmasShoppin 


Depends largely upon where you shop. 

So with the idea of making Christmas 
shopping a pleasure instead of a 
hardship, we cordially suggest our store | 
to you, as a place for 


EZ SHOPPING 


Our store contains many, many useful articles which 
make wonderful Christmas presents for man, woman 
or Child Old or Young. 


STOP THINK of the many articles to be had 
in our Sporting Goods Department 
in our Cutlery Department 
in our Hardware Department 
Together with a large and complete 


Auto Accessories Department 
and HOOD TIRES and Tubes 





Try the k 1 SHOPPING Place 


and make your Christmas Shopping a real pleasure. 


Geller, Ward & Hasner HardwareCo. 


412-14 North Fourth Street 
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